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Practical | Helps 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES 
FOR APRIL 


By the Popular Author 
ALTACE HE. ALLEN 
Price, 20 Cents 


Educational. Gymnastic 


Play 
For Little Folks 

By Fannie &. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby 

In““Gymmnastic Play ”’ each exercise 
is presented to the little folks in the 
form of some interesting activity while 
the true value of the movement is pre- 
served, 


Ilustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


Primary Language Cards 

Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s: most sue- 
cessful teachers. .Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and. Language W ork. - In 
neat box. “Pricé, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 
. Phis set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘‘ The 
‘Story of Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ etc. Priee, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 
‘Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
-equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54.x 8, with full 
directions for coloring ‘on each card. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 
Price, 25 cents 


When First We Go To School 
., By M. Heten Beckwite 
~~ “Amply Tilustrated. 188 pages 
An exceedingly suggestive and practi- 
callyhelpful book for the first primary 
teacher, intendéd especially to. plan-work 
~~ -andentertainment forthe first half hour 
“4n’ the mérning, “recreation “periods, and 
othe. séat work ‘that is usually left to Hie: 
« discretion of the feacher.. ~ 
‘Each month’s work fully provided for, ” 
Msiing price, so-cenis - 
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SPRING STENCILS 





‘FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


wire 
Wild Rose 
Pansies 
Fuschia 
ok Lilies 
Gana Lily 
Sunflower 
Daisies 
Tomatoes 
Green Cora 
Blackberries 
Poppies 
Japan Lilies 


Cotton Plant 
Nasturtium 
Cherries 


Common Fiax 
Acorns 


Dee anar tse 


net of Maple Leaves 


Trumpet Creeper 


331 
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Clematis 
Narcissus 
Sumach 

Wild Geranium 
Sweet Pea 
Gerardia 

Swamp ‘Azalea 
Columbine 
Evening Primrose 
Pitcher Plant 
May Flower 
Salvia 


Rice Plant and Birds 
Tobacco Plant 

Pine Apple. - 
Morning Glory 
Golden 

Mayflower 

Easter Lilies 


Hollyhocks 

Cat-tails 

A pple Blossoms 
e Cones 

Iris : 

Thistle 

Forget-mé-not 

Dwarf Cornel 

Buttereu 


Pimpern 
Nightshade 
Arrow Head 
Pink 

Harebell 

Meadow Lily £ 
Dutchman's Pipe 


Painted Trillium 
Button Wood 
Butternut 
Jessamine 
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NATURAL. HISTORY SUBJECTS 
The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Incheg 


Cat 

Dog 

Mouse 

Rat 

Le apa 


Doe and Fawn 
Horse 
Trotting Horse 
Running Horse 
oP 


Cow 
Cow and Calf 
Pig 

1 Goat 


Roester 

Hen and Chicks 
cks, large 

Goose 

Duek 

Swan 

Turkey 

baad 

Eagle 

Hawk 


Ow 

8 ws 
Ox 

Wolf 

Lion 


Seocmscamwwe 


SVESLELKRRESS= 


Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 


cscs 


g 


Tiger 

Elephant 

Camel 

Bear 

Rabbit 

seaieret 

Grasshopper 
Butterfi 


y 
eater and Web 


C) 
Dog, St. Bernard 
Dog, Newfoundland 
Three Little Kittens 
Lamb 


Donkey 

Opossum and Young 
Buffalo 

Polar Bear 
Hippopotamns 
Ostric. 


137 Snow Bird 


1229 Cuckoo 
130 
Brood 

Night Hawk 
182 Bine Jay 
Robin 
Plover 
Whale 
Seal 
Rhinoceros 
“yi Head 
deer 
Parrot 
Humming Bird 
Baltimore Oriole 


Cat and Dog 
204. Long-Eared Bat 

Beaver 
Frog 
Dragon Fly 
Wasp 
House Fiy 
pee s3 
Large pider 
Cra 
Turtle 

B Sea Anemones 
Flock of Birds 


p 
Trampet sspnezengkie 


Spiced Wintergreen 


Partridge, Mother and 
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CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE 


(hart.A. Showing the Demeaeney a of Mam- 

mals, es, and Insects 

Chart} B. Showing the relation’ of the Teeth of Mam- 
mais.to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Chart CO. Showing the Bills, Feet, and 
indicating their 


Lee AP 
whieh they 
Chart. D. Disdectéd Insect, shewing all the different 
Chart E, ‘Shows the me ' ‘of the. Butterfly 
Larva, Papa,and 


Chart F. Shows waive different kinds of Shell-fish, 
all Untvalves. 
Chart @. 


Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 
Chart H. Shows different kinds of Bivalves. 


Price, 10 cents each 


of Birds, 
means by 





Ourang-outang 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE 
Chart A. Kindsiof Roots: Fibrous, Branching, Bull®” i. 


Chart B. Caesibentioc of Plants.as En 


ewe 4 esepen and Margins of Leaves. 
hart £. Spices: Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmeg, 
Pimento. 


ous, and Tuberous, 


xogens according to 
The parts of a Dissected 


Stems vs Veins. 
Magnified. - 


Figwer 


ens and) % 


and «4 


Chart F. Spices: Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne, and Pep-. 


Chart G. Five kinds of grasses. 
Price of Charts 5 cents each 





TREES 
116, Acorns and 
Oak Leaves. 


169. Palm 
tye. Banana Tree 
183. Ivy Leaves. 
275. Him. 





i: Whee 
Hig Green Briar. 
279. White Birch. 
280. Papaw. 

21. Sos. 

282. Maple. 
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FLOWER STUDIES FOR SPRING 


Brush-work in Flowers 











with outlines, for teacher and pupil 


C > Vg 1 DANDELION 5 Ponp LiLy g CLEMATIS 

\\a ae oN 2 PINK 6 YELLOW LILy 10 NASTURTIUM 
iw) 3 MornING GLorY 7 WATER LILY 11 SQUASH FLOWER 

= 4 TuLip 8 Crocus 12 COWSLIP 


1 Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve colored studies, 
VA 


a 
\ 


Z 
S 
N 
y 
\ 
Ss In permanent book form, 8x11 inches. Price, 75 cents. 


For Young Pupils 


Flower Outlines. <A packet containing 12 copies of flowers 
in outline, in numbered syuares for young pupils. 


12 prints, 6xg inches, 25 cents 


For Older Pupils 


Colored Flower Studies. A packet containing four colored 
studies of flowers, with outlines, for flat- wash painting or for 
colored crayon drawing 














4 colored copies, 4 outline prints, 25 cents 


L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, BOSTON, Mass. 








SUOST PUBLISHED 





Around the Year 
with the 


LITTLE BENNETTS 





(elaborated ) 
Elm 





Busy work (paper cutting) as- 
sociated with charming stories 
for the little ones. 

Seasonable work for every 
month in the year. 

Get it now—for Spring Work. 





Cloth. Price, 40 Cents 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE SCHOOL 
ARTS BOOK 


for the spring months will contain 
seasonable help for teachers of 
drawing. Supplementing the Out- 
line course in Plant Drawing, 
Color and Design, will be many 
illustrated articles from the experi- 
ence of wide-awake teachers. New 








Do You Know Them? ] 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Book One . . $0.35 Book Three . . $0.40 
Book Two. ._ .35 Book Four .. _ .45 











Perception Cards 


For Book One . . $3.00 .on an , life will be given the lesson in draw. 
For Book Two . . 15 F Worcester Mase ing if this magazine is at hand, 
For Book Three. .° .50 Primary W Subscription Price, $1.00 per year 


Twelve Elect Birds 
a packet containing four each of 
twelve different birds printed in 
outline upon sheets gx 12 inches, 
with a key chart in colors, and a 
leaflet of quotations and instruc- 
tions. For teaching children the 
distinguishing features of common 
birds this packet will be found 
very useful. Price, 75 cents 


Japanese Birds . 
and animals, g different hand- 
t printed sheets, showing the turtle, 
rabbit, white mice, crow, crane, 
wren, poultry, gold-fish and lobster, 

Price, $1.50 
Send orders early to 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, [lass. 


{ No other books give the child so larg? a vocabulary 
in so short a time. 

{ They are easy to learn and easy to teach. 

{They combine the best features of the word, 
phonic, and sentence methods. 

{ They are well graded, with frequent reviews. 

{ Clearness and vividness are secured by admirable 
illustrations. 








Send for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston | 
































The Little Colorist 
Six Booklets 


Printed in Bavaria, Germany 
Happily adapted for practice work in 
color. 





No. 1 SPRING 
With 15 plates, 7 in colors 


No. 2 SUMMER 
With 15 plates, 7 in colors 
i No. 3 AUTUMN 


With 15 plates, 7 in colors 


New Books New Medium New Scheme No.4 WINTER © 
With. 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
A Unique and Matchless No. 5 Common ANIMALS 
Combination of American and German brain and hand work. No.6 Common Brirps 





Size 8x5 in. Paper. 


Drawing With Colored Crayons Mailing price, each, 7 cts.; per set, 30cs. 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG Material for Drawing 
75 Illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents. W 
The illustrations are specially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon ax Crayons 


drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. Eight Colors. For Educational Color 


The aim of the book is to show Work. Give Water Color Effects 
How to learn, How to use, and How to teach Will not soil the hands nor clothes 
Drawing with Colored Crayons, and how to adapt it to school purposes. Mailing price, per bo ad o} eight crayons, 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses and 10 cents 


weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, One-half gross, 72 boxes, charges paid, 


sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. $3.60 (5 cents a box) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


60 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 





228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Self-Satisfaction 


“You placed Ellen in school this morning. 
did you like her teacher ?”’ 


“She seemed pleasant and ladylike, but I didn’t like 


her expression.” 
‘What was it?” 
* Self-satisfied.”’ 
Thus the knell was tolled for Ellen’s teacher. 


The mother was right, self-satisfaction had done its 
work. No live note had issued from that room since 
the self-satisfied teacher had brought to it a dead mono- 
She was a normal graduate, and had had ex- 
She passed a good examination and could 
One discerning member 
in the Board asked himself, “Would I have my John 
But John was in a higher 
Supposing he had 
— What reason for declining to nominate a teacher 


tone. 
perience. 
not be refused the position. 


under that woman? No.” 
grade and the man said nothing. 


who could furnish every necessary requirement. 


expression or an atmosphere is not yet considered an 


essential by a twentieth century School Board. 


The years went by. She stayed on because there was 
nobody with sufficient interest or courage to complain 


of the stupefying influences in that room. 


“That woman gets on my nerves,”’ said her princi- 
“T wish she wouid disobey me or do something 


pal. 
— anything.” 


A minister once said, “It’s not the sinners in my 
parish that discourage me utterly, it’s the moral ones.” 
Some thought this teacher had a Madonna face — 


‘without the spiritual element in it — perhaps,” 


would add as the aghast listeners raised hands. of pro- 
She had no wrinkles, certainly, and she was not 
young. She never felt anxious nor worried; why should 
Hadn’t she been trained in a state normal school, 
and what were normal schools for, if not to show people 
how to teach? Wasn’t she always at the head of the 
class in psychology? and what was psychology for, if 
These questions with 
her own answers kept her serene and crow-footless. 
Did it irritate her when the thinking, enthusiastic teach- 
ers about her discussed ways and means, and showed 
She couldn’t un- 
derstand why they had any doubts of what was to be 
Why, there 
was the course of study and they knew just where they 
were to begin, and where to stop. What more was 
promoted 
Why did they read educational journals? 
They ‘were so confusing in their varied suggestions. 
If one knew how to teach — had been trained — why 
thought — and perhaps 
these writers for the papers were not graduates, after 
all. Why spend the money and time to attend insti- 


test. 


she ? 


not to prepare her to teach? 


anxiety? Oh, no; why should it? 


done, or why they were so discouraged. 


required? Were not her classes always 


every year? 


trouble about what others 
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tutes and educational associations. She was apt to 
feel slightly disturbed after hearing the papers and the 
discussions, she hardly knew why unless it was the 
clash of ideas that wearied her. She liked smooth ways, 
yet she knew of one teacher who secured a better posi- 
tion with higher salary by meeting a superintendent 
at a National Association. Perhaps she had better go 
to these occasionally. Discipline? She had no trouble 
with that. Some of the boys, after entering her room, 
showed signs of life for a few weeks, and sometimes her 
girls were uneasy for awhile; but they soon quieted 
down. The narcotic atmosphere of the room never 
failed of an effect; she could wait. The live, wiggling 
children would sit quite still after a time. She didn’t 
say this. The other teachers in the building said some- 
thing very like it. As a rule the parents enjoyed the 
year when the children were in this room as they passed 
up the grade-ladder. ‘‘No talking school all the time,” 
they said. ‘‘No bothering notes from the teacher.” 
To be sure they had never seemed so anxious not to be 
tardy, as this year. The satisfied teacher always led 
in Punctuality per cents, she didn’t know why, she was 
sure — when questioned. She also knew when to stop 
teaching at the close of the day. She left the building 
at 4.05 P.M— and such quantities of sewing as she ac- 
complished — such beautiful embroidery! She always 
dressed neatly. 


Forest Influence on Climate 


(From Primer of Forestry) 
THE WEATHER AND THE STREAMS 


HE central point of public interest in forestry in the 
United States was until recently the influence of 
forest on climate. It is natural that the connection 
between the immense forests and vast plains, and the 

wonderfully various climates of this continent, should have 
awakened attention. It is a matter which is easily written 
and talked about, without any thorough understanding of 
forestry itself, and in this it differs from other branches of the 
subject. In dealing with the weather it touches a thing which 
affects the daily life of everyone, and which, to very many, 
holds the balance between poverty and prosperity. It is 
therefore unfortunate that so much of the writing and talking 
upon this branch of forestry has had little definite fact or 
trustworthy observation behind it. The friends and the 
enemies of the forest have both said more than they could 
prove. Both have tried to establish the truth of their opinions 
by referring to observations of temperature, and rainfall, which 
cover too short a time to prove anything, or by hearsay, and 
general impressions, which are not to be trusted in such 
matters. Such discussions make nothing clear, except that 
the pith of the matter has not been reached by either party. 

The discussion of forest influence on climate, began in 
this way. When the French revolution broke out in 1789, 
the old restrictions on the management of private forests 
were done away. A wholesale cutting of these timberlands 
promptly followed, and as early as 1792 the consequences 
began to be observed. The question of forests and climate 
was then raised for the first time; but questions of this kind 
cannot be answered without long and careful observations. 

In order to find how great the influence of forests on climate 
may be, we must first see what are the factors which make 
climate. Then we may ask which of these factors can be 
affected by the forest, and in what way. 

The climate of any place on the earth’s surface results 
from the action of the sun’s heat upon it. Climate is the 
average condition of the weather. It depends, first of all, on 
the distance of a place from the equator and its elevation 
above the sea. Secondly, it depends on the distribution of 
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Don’t you feel the need of fresh air and exercise 
after school ? 

“Why, yes, I always walk to Smith’s Corners every 
night.” One impressionable lady who met her on 
her mile constitutional, said she felt as if she had seep 
embodied Serenity. Others who watched her turn at 
Smith’s Corners declared that she described the same 
angle every time. Her pace home was usually a little 
quickened. 

“What are you going to do Arbor Day? ”’asked the 
teachers. 

‘““Why, we are not required to do anything, are we? 
I have an Arbor Day song that we usually sing that 
morning. I think these days always break up the 
work and distract the children. I get by them as easily 
as I can. I believe in keeping children quiet and at 
their work. ‘That is what they come here for.” 

Death is always quiet. Freezing is a quiet process. 
Paralyzed energies make no trouble. 

What could Holmes have meant when he wrote: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O, my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!”’ 





land and water, the relief of the land, whether flat, hilly, or 
mountainous, and the character of the surface covering. 
These are all connected with the temperature in a special 
manner. Lastly, it is affected by the winds, and the moisture 
of the atmosphere. Now, it is clear that of all these factors 
of climate the forest can influence only the wind, the moisture, 
and the surface covering; but heat (with which the surface 
covering has so much to do), moisture, and wind are the 
three things which change when we say that the weather 
changes. These are just the points where a change due to 
the forest would have most effect on daily life. The influence 
of the forest is exerted upon them in two ways: 

First: The forest cover intercepts the rain and the rays 
of the sun, checks the movement of the air, and reduces the 
radiation of heat at night. 

Second: The waste from the trees and from certain plants 
which grow only in their shade forms the forest floor, which 
has much to do with the movement of water on the ground, 
and within it. The influence of the forest cover and the 
forest floor appears in the temperature of the air, the evapora- 
tion of water, the rainfall, and the course of the rain water 
after it has reached the earth. 


EFFECT OF ForREST COVER ON TEMPERATURE 


So far as the influence of the forest is concerned, the tem- 
perature of the air is affected chiefly by the forest cover. The 
leaves, which compose the greater part of the cover, contain 
from fifty to seventy per cent of water. More heat is required 
to raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree than 
for a pound of almost any other substance, and so it happens 
that bare soil or rock exposed to the rays of the sun becomes 
heated many times faster than the water in the leaves. While 
the heated rock or soil was warming the air about it, the forest 
cover would still be absorbing heat and keeping the air be 
low it cool. The leaves of the cover also tend to cool the all 
by transpiration, which is the evaporation of water from the 
leaves. This is true because heat is required to change watet 
into water vapor, and a part of the sun’s heat is taken up for 
this purpose. In these two ways the forest cover acts some 
what like a surface of water. 

The growth of the tree itself also helps to cool the al 
When the leaves take carbonic acid gas from the air they 
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break it up, and force its carbon into new chemical com- 
pounds, which are then stored away as new material in the 
tree. So with water and the other substances, upon which 
the plant feeds. But the elements are less at ease in these 
new compounds, and heat is required to force them to make 
the change. When we burn wood for fuel, we are simply 
getting back again the heat which was used to bring about 
this change. So we may say roughly, that the air about the 
tree during its lifetime has been deprived of as much heat as 
would be given off if the whole tree were burned. 

The effect of the cooler air of the forest is felt to some 
distance in the open country. During the day, in calm sum- 
mer weather, when the air is warmer than the tree tops, it is 
gradually cooled by contact with the cooler leaves and twigs. 
In cooling it becomes heavier, and falls toward the ground. 
A rising current of warmer air is formed to supply its place, 
and so the colder air flows off along the surface into the open 
country, and causes local breezes. At night the air currents 
are reversed. ‘The air in the forest is'tthen warmer than the air 
outside, because the cover checks the radiation of heat, and 
so the colder air moves from the open country toward the 
woods. In these ways the influence of the forest is felt at a 
distance. 

The amount of this cooling of the air has been measured 
in certain places. It is naturally found to be greatest in sum- 
mer; while in winter and at night the air in the tree tops is a 
little warmer than in the open. It is important to add that 
the cooling effect of the forest, is greater than the average in 
the mountains, and less in the plains. 


MOISTURE IN ForEST AIR 


The moisture of the air is greater in the forest than out- 
side. The absolute quantity of water vapor in a cubic foot 
of air is generally the same in both places, but the forest air 
is cooler, and therefore its relative humidity is greater. The 
increase of humidity explains why dew is more frequent in 
the neighborhood of the forest than at a distance. 


EVAPORATION 


The water which falls to the earth from-the atmosphere 
had first to be evaporated, so that year by year the quantity 
of water which the air takes from'the surface of the globe by 
evaporation, is the same as that which falls upon it in the shape 
of rain, hail, snow, and dew. The effect of the forest on this 
great movement of water is to detain more of it on those por- 
tions of the earth which are sheltered by trees. It does this 
partly by tending to increase the rainfall, but its effect in les- 
sening the loss of water through evaporation is probably much 
more important. The colder and moister air of the forest 
has less capacity for taking up water vapor than that of the 
open country. It is also quieter, which means that the winds 
are less active in replacing saturated air with air which can 
still take up more water. The forest acts powerfully in check- 
ing the force of the winds because the elastic swaying of the 
twigs and branches is a very effective hindrance to the move- 
ment of the air. Strong winds, although they are often 
dangerous in themselves, do most harm by drying up the 
moisture in the soil and in the plants which grow from it. 
Thousands of miles of wind-breaks have been planted by 
farmers in the western parts of this country to protect their 
crops and homes against the wind. These windbreaks serve 
a most useful purpose, but they are naturally far less effective 
in preventing evaporation than the forest itself. So great 
is the power of the latter, that direct observations made in 
Bavariayand Prussia showed that evaporation from a free 
surface of water in the forest was only forty per cent of that 
in the open. 

The presence or absence of leaf mold has a powerful effect 
on’the amount of evaporation from forest soil. The greater 
the altitude above the sea, the greater is the effect of the forest 
in preventing evaporation. This is a powerful reason for 
preserving mountain forests at theYheadwaters of streams, 
especially in the Rocky Mountain regions of the United States. 
Evaporation is there so active that great banks of snow lying 
in the full glare of the sun often disappear without melting 
éven enough to moisten the ground on the hillsides below 
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them. Vast quantities‘of water evaporate in this way without 
ever reaching the streams. Measurements made by the 
Bureau of Forestry show that evaporation from snow may be 
four or five times as great as from water, under like circum- 
stances. 

RAINFALL 


The causes of rain are for the most part wholly beyond the 
reach of influence-from the forest. Such are the great cur- 
rents of warm and cold water in the ocean, the direction of 
the prevailing winds, and the presence or absence of mountain 
ranges. But there are two reasons which lead us to believe 
that forests do affect the rainfall. These are their colder and 
moister air, and the resistance which they offer to the motion 
of the winds. A great number of observations has been made 
in different parts of the world to discover how much the rain- 
fall really is affected by the forest, but for several reasons no 
generally accepted result has yet been reached. The best 
evidence at hand fails to show a decrease in rainfall over the 
United States in the last hundred years, in spite of the im- 
mense areas of forest that have been burned and cut. But 
it should not be forgotten that most of those areas have 
grown up again, first with brush, and afterwards with trees, 
so that the proportion of land covered with leaves is still very 
large in all that part of the country which was once under 
forest. The truth probably is that more rain falls over the 
forest than over open country similarly placed, but how much 
more it is impossible to say. The excess falls chiefly in the 
form of summer showers. One of the best authorities has 
estimated the difference at ten per cent. 


FALLEN RAIN 


Whatever doubt there may be about the action of the forest 
in producing rain, there is none about its effect on rain water 
after it has fallen. When rain falls over a dense forest from 
less than one-tenth to about one-fourth of it is caught by the 
trees. A small part of this water may reach the ground by 
running down the trunks, but the greater part of it is evapo- 
rated, and so increases the humidity of the air. That which 
passes through the crowns falls upon the forest floor, which 
sometimes has an absorbing power so great that it can hold 
for a while a rainfall of five inches. Yet this water does not 
remain in the porous floor, but in the end runs off into the 
streams, or is evaporated, or sinks into the ground. That 
which gets into the ground is either taken up by the roots or 
goes to feed the springs and water courses. 

Rain which falls over a bare slope acts differently. It is not 
caught by the crowns nor held by the floor, nor is its flow into 
the streams hindered by the timber and the fallen waste from 
the trees. It does not sink into the ground more than half 
as readily as in the forest, as experiments have shown. The 
result is that a great deal of water reaches the streams in a 
short time, which is the reason why floods occur. It is there- 
fore true that forests tend to prevent floods. But this good 
influence is important only when the forest covers a large 
part of the drainage basin of the stream. Even then the 
forest may not prevent floods altogether. The forest floor, 
which has more to do with the fallen rain water than any other 
part of the forest, can affect its flow only so long as it has"not 
taken up all the water it can hold. That which falls after the 
forest floor is saturated runs into the streams almost as fast 
as it would over bare ground. 





Skipping Rope 
(Free Play Exercise) 


Don’t you like to skip a rope, 
Not too fast, nor yet too slow, 

Overhead and underfoot 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, O? 


Motions 


Class — in standing position (arms bent, as if holding jump- 
ropes) — recites the lines, while, in pantomime, the hands and feet 
depict the movements made in skipping rope. With a little attention 
to details, this may be made a graceful and realistic exercise. 
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The Passing Months . VIII 


April 
ELEANOR CAMERON 
(All rights reserved) 

Oh, soft April air! How witching and fair, 

The lace-work of boughs ’gainst the blue! 
How fragrant each clod! the swift-greening sod; 

Where life, newly-born, pushes through! 
A sudden, quick dash of rain! then the flash 

Of sunbeams that scatter and dart 


In depths, silver-cool, of each wayside pool 
With rainbow-gleams caught in its heart. 


Oh, wonderful sheen of leaves, tender-green: 
The flash of two glistening wings, 
Where, trilling each note with wee, swelling throat,’ 
The bluebird now perches and sings! 
And thou — weary heart — thou too hast a part 
In this — Nature’s festival hour; 
The birds gayly sing! go welcome the spring 
And thrill o’er each new-opened flower! 


With the coming of April, we see about us the full effects 
of the March activity and vigor. For this reason, it is well 
to review the conditions of the last month, before taking 
up the study of April. Have the children describe the ap- 
pearance of the ground and sky, as they remember it. Speak 
of the condition of the trees and the leaf-buds at the be- 
ginning of March. Compare the high winds of the past 
month with the present conditions of the atmosphere. Re- 
view the March stanzas and make a summary of the com-” 
pleted weather-record. Call attention to the gradual in- 
crease in the amount of sunshine and also to the fact that 
the snowy days became more infrequent as the month neared 
its end. Make a careful count of the bright, cloudy, and 
windy days, and place the March record under that of the 
other school months. When this preliminary work has been 
completed, call attention to the new calendar and present the 
new name — “ April.” 

In beginning the study of April, ask for the name of the 
season to which it belongs. Review the stanzas for the three 
seasons and help the children to discover that April is the 
second month of Spring. In all of the work on this new 
month, try to give to the little ones a sense of the joy that 
always attends the awakening of Nature. Lead the chil- 
dren to name the various things that are new coming forth 
from their long winter sleep. Ask for the name of the holi- 
day that comes during the April month. Through all of the 
work, April may be called the “awakening month.” If 
desired the following stanza may be taught to the children: 


* Joy 
It speaks in every April day; 
The bluebird trills it loud and clear; 
And all of Nature seems to say, 
“Wake up! Cheer up! The Spring is here.” 


As a guide in the study of the out-of-door world, the follow- 
ing questions are given: 

1 What is the color of the sky? Do you see many 
clouds? What is the color of the clouds that you see? 

2 What change is taking place in your lawn? What 
caused the grass to become green so quickly ? 

What changes in the weather may we expect? (Speak 
of the sudden downfall of April’s rain.) 

4 What change has taken place in the sunshine? (Call 
attention to the bursts of sunshine which so suddenly follow 
each shower.) 

5 What change has taken place in the morning atmo- 
sphere ? 

6 What has happened to the snow? Where did the 
moisture go? What does this moisture do for the ground? 

7 What has become of the many leaves that lay about 
on the ground? 

8 What has happened to the brooks and rivers? 

What insects have you seen? Where do you find 
ants? Wasps? Bees? 

1o Have you seen any butterflies? Where did they come 
from? Have you seen any moths? (At this point in the 
work, take time to explain the structure of the cocoon, the 
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transformation that takes place within it and if possible 
show the way in which the perfect insect frees itself from its 
winter prison.) 

11 What are the birds doing? Where did they come 


from? Where do they find food? What birds have yoy 
seen? What bird came first? ; 


12 What are the flowers doing? What flowers bloom 
in April? Where do you find the flowers? What is the 
flower that blooms first? Where do you find the blood. 


root? Trillium? Dog-tooth violet? 

13. What wind has begun to blow? 

14 Why do we have so much rain during April? What 
is the work of the April rain ? 

15 Isthere any sign of frost in the air ? 

16 Do the trees look as they did during last month? 
What change has taken place in the leaf buds? What trees 
blossom in April? What trees bear catkins? Do the shade 
trees blossom? Do nut trees blossom? What is the differ- 
ence between the blossoms of shade and fruit trees? What 
trees blossom first? Are any of the shrubs in blossom? 
What trees have the largest buds? What buds have not yet 
begun to swell? What is the color of the very young leaves? 
Do you find any seeds on the trees? Have you noticed any 
young trees that have sprung up since last fall? Who planted 
them? Will all of these young trees grow to maturity? 
Where do we find the smallest buds on a twig? Do leaves 
and tree-flowers come out of the same bud ? 

17 What sounds are to be heard in April ? 

18 What are the colors of April? Speak of the delicate 
gray on the young leaves of the maple, the red of the oak 
leaflets, the blue of the sky, the silver sheen of the brooklets 
and the beautiful, light green of the young foliage. ; 

The April colors may be given by teaching the children 
the following verse: 


APRIL COLoRS 
A tint of gray on the maple spray 
And red on the oak leaves small: 
The brooklet’s sheen; but the world’s young green 
Is the dearest hue of all. : 


Hanp Work 

The April awakening furnishes many ideas that may be 
expressed in the work done by the children. As a beginning 
of this hand work, let the children name the various things 
that are appearing after their long, winter sleep. They may 
cut a twig with its swelling leaf-buds and, when the results are 
good, paste the painted (black) cutting on white paper. If 
these papers are fastened, side by side, at the bottom of a 
blackboard, they will be found to make a very pretty border 
and a novel, spring-like bit of school-room decoration. This 
idea may be varied by pasting the pure, white cuttings on 
dark paper. 

When the cocoon is studied, allow the children to cut a 
twig and its suspended “cradle.” These cuttings may be 
painted black and pasted upon white paper, or left unpainted, 
and carefully mounted upon dark paper. When the work 
on cocoons is completed, have the children make good cut- 
tings of the perfect butterfly. These butterflies may be 
painted in colors or simply blackened, and used as silhouettes. 
For a pretty April poster, take an oblong of white paper, 
and paste the cutting of the cocoon at the top of it. A painted 
cutting of a butterfly can be fastened in the center of the 
poster, which may be completed by writing the word “ April” 
at the bottom. For the pleasure of the children, the best 
of the painted butterflies may be fastened upon the window- 
curtains, among the leaves of the school-room plants, or in 
the folds of drapery that hang from a shelf. If the wings of 
the butterflies are slightly bent back a better effect is ob- 
tained. For a pretty bit of decoration, fasten the butter- 
flies upon a blackboard that has been covered with green 
wall-paper. Bend the wings slightly back and you will have 
the effect of a flock of bright-hued butterflies. 

Children always enjoy cutting or drawing tiny chickens, 
who are just emerging from the shell. Begin this work with 
practice in cutting the egg, and a little, yellow chicken. Cut 
first the entire eggs, and put the best results away until you 
are ready to have them colored for Easter eggs. After the 
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children |::ve become proficient in cutting the whole egg, let 
them cut « half shell with broken edges. When all this pre- 
liminary “ork has been done, it is a very easy matter to cut 
the half siicll with the chicken’s head protruding through the 
opening. (he same idea may be expressed by paint or 
charcoal 


The besi of the “chicken” cuttings may be painted yellow 
and mounied upon white paper. If a row of these cuttings 
are fastencd at the bottom of a long blackboard, the children 
will greatly enjoy the effect. Chicken posters can be made 
by using «n oblong of white paper, and pasting three cut- 
tings upon it. Fasten the egg at the top, the chicken and 
half shell in the middle and the little yellow chicken at the 
bottom. 

For drawing and painting, the little ones enjoy making 
landscapes and placing in the foreground a hen, coop, and 
several tiny chickens. Paint the sky a pale blue and for the 
ground, use a light, yellowish-green. The cuttings of the 
hen, coop, and chickens may be painted and pasted upon 
the painted foreground. Let the pupils make the same pic- 
tures as a charcoal sketch. Be sure that the cut or (drawn) 
figures are very small. If there is time, follow the study of 
the chicken with that of the young duck. The children al- 
ways enjoy the illustration of the differences between the 
duck and the little chicken. 

The April hand work is never quite complete until the 
little folks have been permitted to cut and draw umbrellas. 
The best of these cuttings may be painted black and mounted 
on white drawing paper. Make dashes of charcoal just 
above the umbrella to picture the falling rain. This idea 
may be carried still further, by having a child pose with an 
umbrella. Paint the umbrella and the child’s clothes, and 
then use the completed figure for a book cover or a “rainy- 
day ” poster. 

As the birds begin to return, study a bird in flying posi- 
tion, and reproduce it, by means of scissors, paint or char- 
coal. If the cuttings of the birds are made from light-colored 
paper, they may be fastened to a covered blackboard or wall 
space, and arranged to form a seasonable picture of spring 
activity. 

Near the end of the month, ask the children to illustrate 
the work of the April rain. Begin this work at the black- 
board, by choosing a number of children to do the drawing 
and allowing the rest of the pupils to make helpful sugges- 
tions. Draw a twig (with opening buds), a spray of tiny 
leaves, a few growing flowers and a child holding an um- 
brella. After the work at the board has become somewhat 
perfect, make the same objects on paper. Finish this work 
by having the little ones cut the objects and color them. 
Arrange and paste the cuttings upon a large square of draw- 
ing paper and write below the illustrations, “The story of the 
April rain.” 


How One Teacher Used Primary EpucaTIon 


The day the paper came, the teacher sat down and absorbed 
it from cover to cover, so that when the first of November 
arrived, she was ready for it. The first afternoon the class 
went to the woods. They went in the trolley and walked 
back the six miles home. During the time spent in the woods 
and on the way home, they found many of the woodland folks 
mentioned in Miss Cameron’s article. They also learned 
the verse beginning, “September is the morn of fall.” 

For the next day’s language lesson they talked over the 
experience of the previous afternoon, and the teacher read 
them the verses at the beginning of the same article. They 
understood it more thoroughly because they had seen “ Earth’s 
tobe of sombre brown.” 

The November verse with its illustrations, on page 424, 
was placed on one unused board, the Cinderella couch on 
— and the squirrels made a fine border for the top of a 


The class learned to sing the November “ Lullaby,” and for 
Fridays the pupils copied, learned, and discussed the various 
memory gems. 

Their geography happened to be on the occupations, so 
Miss Badlam’s article was of great assistance. 

The story of Benjamin Franklin was read and made the 


basis of a history lesson. When the drawing period came 
they illustrated the little verse, “Harvest Colors.” 

All the stories in the book were enjoyed. The cut-up story 
was used as the basis of a language lesson in turning short 
sentences into more complex ones. 

When the entertainment day came the children were dis- 
appointed because they wanted to give the little play, but 
another teacher had selected that, so they had to conient 
themselves with the poem. Each one dressed in Pilgrim 
character and recited a verse. 


C. S. M. 








Apple Seed John 


S. W. B. 


In the farm lands of Ohio, 
Many, many years ago, 
Lived a man quite old and feeble, 
Bent his frame, his step was slow. 
But he longed to help the people. 
And he pondered, day by day, 
*Till at last his old face brightened, 
He had found the very way. 
So he bought a bag of apples, 
And the cores he kept with care; 
Then he wandered through the country 
Planting apples everywhere. 
Year by year, as cores he planted, 
Boy and savage asked him why 
He should do what seemed so foolish, 
Then they laughed and passed him by. 
Through the sunny days of summer 
Upward grew each little seed, 
And the rain and dew of heaven 
Helped each little plant to feed. 
In the spring, in field and meadow, 
With their blossoms white like snow, 
Now stand trees that old John planted 
Many, many years ago. 
Weary wanderers in their journey, 
Trudging with a heavy load, 
Wonder how a tree with apples 
Chanced to grow beside the road, 
And, while resting ’neath its shadow, 
Hear of John whose thoughtful care 
Planted cores of rosy apples, 
Through that country everywhere. 











A National Apple Day 


At the Jamestown Exposition, to.be held this year, there 
will be a special day set aside to be known as Apple Day. 
The national fruit will have a big showing made in its behalf, 
commensurate with its deserts as the most popular fruit 
known. The department of congresses and special events 
has set aside Tuesday, October 15, as National Apple Day. 


The Brook 
The little brook all winter long 
Forgets in dreams its happy song; 


But when it feels the sunshine bright, 
It sings and babbles its delight. 
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Wheelbarrow 


Cardboard Modeling VII 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


WHEELBARROW 


Hektograph a copy of the diagram of wheelbarrow for each 
child. Have them cut on all heavy lines of body of wheel- 
barrow, folding on dotted lines; paste tabs to position on 
inside of wheelbarrow. Cut supports for wheels, punching a 
hole in one end of each support, and fold other end on dotted 
line; put paste on end to dotted line and paste to lower back 
corners of wheelbarrow, letting crease on support come even 
with back of wheelbarrow. 
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Cut wheel on outer edge, and 
cut a piece out between each 
spoke. Punch hole through cen- 
ter of wheel. Take one of Den- 
nison’s paper fasteners, No. 21, 
put through hole in one support, 
then through hole in centre of 
wheel, and through support on 
other side, and turn ends of fas- 
tener in opposite ways. If not bent 
down too tight, the wheel will 
really turn when wheelbarrow is 


pushed. 
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Moses 
FLORENCE VAUGHAN REINKING 


Moses lived in a hole in a rock foundation of an old-fash 
ioned house. How old he was or how long he had lived 
there, we never knew. 

One day, Margie and I were playing on a sunny slope by 
Moses’s home, when we spied him, snapping and blinking 
in the warm sunshine. 

He was a great, fat, rough, brown fellow, with a bluish 
white throat, spotted with brown, and his feet were long and 
narrow. They looked like some queer, high-bush cran- 
berry leaves, that grew in the back yard — we thought. 

Mose didn’t seem to mind having his broad, rough back 
rubbed with a stick, so we grew more daring, and getting two 
big plantain leaves, one over each palm, I very carefully 
and gently lifted him out of the wall. 

The queer little fellow sat quite still. He seemed to enjoy 
children, and I am sure we were having a good time with him. 

We carried him into the house to show him to mother; 
I don’t think she thought him a great beauty, but neverthe- 
less, she found a dainty blue ribbon which we tied around his 
neck. Then we put him into a box, and took him to his 
home. 

The next morning we hurried out to see our new friend, 
but he was not to be found. Mother comforted us by saying 
that she guessed he had gone to find his breakfast, and would 
be back soon. We watched until late in the afternoon, and 
what was our delight to see Mose come hopping home. 

Margie ran and got a spool box, some red paper, and four 
spools. With these we made a splendid chariot. When it 
was finished, Mose, still wearing his blue ribbon, was put 
into the chariot, seated on a piece of a burdock leaf. In 
this grand carriage he was drawn about the yard. 

When father came home he came out to see Mosé, and 
thought him a curious pet. You see, Mose was only a toad 





The universe is wider than our view of it. — 7horeau 
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HOW THE OAK TRE® BECAME KING. 





Long years ago,<the oak tree grew, 

An unpretentious tree and small, 

Its leaves were sigple, coarse and strong, 
Each acorn was a plein, rough ball. 








The flowers grew beneath its shade, 

The birds built nests ‘mid spreading bough, 
The woodpecker a shelter found 

And squirrels loved it then‘as now. 


A traveller, one winter's day, 

Cut down some branches from the oak 

And built a roaring fire there, 

With tongues of flanie and curling smoke. 


The fairy of the woods came by, 

"Dear little Oak", he paused and said 
"You have been humblest of the trees,’ 
Now you shall be their king instead." 





Up through the flame, the oak tree grew 
And spread its branches far and wide, 
Until its head was high in air 

And it could look on every side. 








And all night“long the fairies worked; 
Some making leaves from patterns’rare; 
While others carved each acorn cup 
And hung them gaily here and there’ 


And when shone out the morning*s sun, 
Transfigured there the kind oak stood, 
No longer small and humbly plain, 

But the great monarch of the wood. 


Alan. Uyrheff forrer— 
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At this timeev-’ry year. 


Using the Children for Helpers 
in Teaching 


May R. ATWATER 


HAT children learn much from each other is a tru- 

ism long accepted in the educational world. The 

reverse side of the truth —that children may teach each 

other much — seems to be given but little attention. 

Why? Here are forty-eight incipient pedagogues, eager 

and anxious to help one another. Here, also, is the full- 

fledged instructress, half of whose teaching energy is devoted 

to restraining the children from invading her special province. 

Is this good economy? Why not utilize the power that these 

forty-eight small engines are capable of producing? Not 

to substitute it for the power generated by the teacher, but to 
add it to hers so as to produce a greater sum total. 

When little children first come to school, before they have 
lost their spontaneity, and have become transformed into 
“pupils,” they are ready and outspoken with offers of help. 
During the first weeks of school the teacher often hears — 
“T’ll show you how, Conrad!” “I'll do it for you, Joe.” 
“See, Philomena, look at mine. You must do it this way.” 
With the ever present feeling that she must attain “good 
order” (so called), the teacher gently and regretfully elimi- 
nates this helpful friendly spirit, and makes the ability to do 
his own work the end and aim of the child’s effort. 

Isn’t it Plato who says — “When the gods made man, 
they divided him into men that he might be more helpful to 
himself ?” This feeling of unity, of co-operation, of helpful- 
ness to others, is what is sadly needed in this self-seeking age. 

I base my plea for the utilization of the child’s teaching 
ability on two counts: 

First the development and encouragement of the helpful 
attitude is of direct benefit to the child himself, making him 
a more useful member of society. 

Second, the sum total of grade work accomplished will be 
greater. 

The question of course arises, “How are we going to 
arrange for this? We cannot have our children all talking 
‘to each other, and running around to help their friends. 
Bedlam would be a place of peaceful repose in comparison 
with a school-room where such anarchy should exist.”” True. 
But let us play the children’s game of “Suppose.” 

Suppose that there was a wonderfully considerate and 
thoughtful principal in your building, one who had much 
sympathy with little children, and also with teachers — oh, 
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a regular fairy tale kind of a principal Suppose he should 
say to you— “Miss B, you may try having these children 
teach each other this term. My only suggestion is that no 
matter how loosely you hold the reins, you must be able to 
pull them up tight when occasion requires. I promise not 
to be shocked if I come into your room and see children ip 
their seats talking to each other so long as they do not disturb 
you and your class.” 

And suppose it is the beginning of the year. You have 
the children sorted into something like classes, with all those 
who look the most intelligent (and sometimes are the least 
so), for your first class. You take a period, may be, to teach 
this division how to do a certain form of seat-work. Next 
day what is to hinder these children from sitting with the 
members of the second class, or standing by the desks if the 
seats are small, and showing second class how to do it? 
While ostensibly leaving them to themselves, you are care- 
fully supervising, and the child who did not quite master this 
yesterday gets enough suggestion from you to firmly fix what 
before was nebulous in his mind. On having presented a 
difficult form of work on one day, perhaps it may be given 
to only half the class next time, w hile the other half sits with 
them. They work two ata desk while you are having a recita- 
tion at the front of the room. 

In constructive work, braiding, knotting, weaving, etc., 
the children will teach each other much more readily than 
the teacher can do it, because each learner receives all the 
individual instruction that he needs. 

How about the reading? Have you boxes of words that 
the children know? Call it a game this time. The teacher 
takes the box, giving the cover to his pupil. He holds the 
words up, one by one, and as the child pronounces it he puts 
it in the cover. If mispronounced it goes back into the box. 
When the time is up they count to see how many the pupil 
has gained. This is rather a noisy game at first, and it is 
not wise to conduct a recitation at the same time until the chil- 
dren have learned to play it quietly. Phonograms may be 
drilled on in the same way. 

Try this. Put a list of words on the blackboard at the back 
of the room. Let a child who knows the words well take a 
pointer and two or three children. They will be as quiet as 
mice if you make this a special privilege. When these three 
have said the words, they go to their seats and the next three 
go to the board. 

Or couldn’t you let one child take cards on which the words 
are printed in large type, and let the children who need special 
drill say them to him? If you are blessed with kindergarten 
chairs, you can make a semi-circle of six or seven, while the 
teacher with his cards sits facing his pupils. 

These games and drills must not be used too often, for if 
the special privilege feeling wears out, and a spirit of per- 
functoriness begins to take its place, the exercises become 
valueless. 

We may now find a solution of what to do with the chil- 
dren who always get their work done before the others. Why 
not let them slip into the seats with the slower mortals and 
help them to finish up the work ? 

Here is a snapshot of what occurred in a writing lesson, 
not long since. Tall, overgrown Henry stood at the black- 
board trying to write star, with poor success. Without a word 
from anyone, little Willie, the tiniest boy in the room, ran to 
help him. On reaching his side, Willie found that in height, 
at least, Henry had outstripped him. Without an instant’s 
hesitation Willie placed a little chair beside him, stepped into 
it, and grasping the big boy’s hand in both his own, safely 
guided it through the troublesome lines and curves. 

Children like to trace with their finger a pathway for the 
other child’s crayon to follow, or to write words for the poor 
writer to trace. Perhaps the most helpful thing is for the 
teacher to stand at the right of his pupil, with his left arm 
around the pupil’s waist, and his right hand grasping the 
right hand of the pupil. In this w ay the poor writer gets the 
correct movements for making the word. ' 

The objection to the free expression of the helpful spirit 1s 
that if not carefully guided it may lead to disorder. 

Self-control is of slow growth, but with a strong motive 
behind it the growth will be strong and sure. The child who 
may not help another because he was too noisy a teacher last 
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time, or ecause his own work is unsatisfactory, will feel 
the necessity for changing his ways. Viewing helpfulness 
in its true light, as both a pleasure and a privilege, will help 
the child to overcome temptation to play, whisper, interfere 
with others, or to neglect his own work. If increased self- 
control were the only gain from this work, that alone would 
more than compensate us for our efforts. 
Is there not much room for experiment along this line ? 








a 


Huy Dumpty 
Oa on a wall, 
Humply Dumpty 
Had @ great fal). 
All the king's horses, 
_ And all “the kings men 
Couldn't? put Humpty Dumpty 
‘Together again, 





Rules for Planting Trees 


I Have the hole dug deep and wide. Each tree you set 
has a right to spread its roots out naturally in all directions. 
To wind them around or to twist and crowd them in, means 
to stunt the tree’s after growth. 

II In digging up the tree, save as many of its roots as 
possible. Only root-tips gather food from the soil. These 
are delicate and easily torn off. In spite of all precautions, 
many of these feeding rootlets will be broken off and left in 
the ground. 

Ill Keep the roots from drying. Exposed to the air, the 
delicate root hairs shrivel and can never be revived. Since 
they are the “mouths” that feed the other parts, loss of a 
large proportion of them means starvation to the whole tree. 

IV Trim to smooth ends all torn roots. The healing of 
a smooth slanting wound is soon accomplished. The healing 
of a ragged wound is a long and uncertain process. 

V Set the tree as deep as it was before. The time is 
critical. You cannot afford to try experiments: to teach 
your tree new habits. The former depth suited it. You 
cannot make any improvement. 

VI Sift fine surface soil in about the roots. Let somebody 
hold the tree firm and erect, while you arrange the roots and 
sift in and press the dirt close about them until they are 
partially covered. Lift the tree a little, once or twice. This 
helps to establish contact between the rootlets and the particles 
of soil. Surface soil is rich and fine, while that lower down 
's caked, and comparatively barren of available plant food. 

VIL Pour in water and let it setile away. ‘This dissolves 
at once some plant food confained in the soil, and brings a 
supply of it to the hungry root-hairs. 

VIII Fill the hole with dirt, tramping in each spadeful. 
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This makes the tree firm in its place, and provides the food 
supply into which new rootlets will burrow. 

IX Prune the top of the tree. Transplanting prunes the 
roots, in spite of careful digging. The top must be reduced 
to correspond, or it will, by transpiration, overtax the main 
root system. (Transpiration is the giving off of water through 
the leaves. The amount of water thus thrown off in invisible 
vapor is unbelievable. ) 

X Water the tree frequenily at first. Thorough soakings 
are what it needs, not light sprinklings on the surface. The 
roots need the water, and they are underground. Until they 
become established,.their thirst is inordinate. 

XI Dig around the tree occasionally. Keep the soil loose, 
or it will cake and crack. Digging the soil above them trains 
the roots to go deep. Frequent stirring of the fine surface 
soil prevents the loss of moisture from below. 

After all is said and done, it is full as easy to plant a tree in 
the right way as it is to plant it in one of the many wrong 
ways. If it is worth while to plant a tree at all it is ‘worth 
while to plant it well. — Julia E. Roper 


A Roman School 


L. S. B. 


It was my privilege during the month of May, 1905, to visit 
a school in Rome. Before leaving my New Hampshire home 
I had determined, if possible, to see what an Italian school 
was like, for my own pleasure, and that of my fifty little folks, 
when I returned. My landlady obtained the necessary per- 
mit, and accompanied me to a school near by to act as inter- 
preter. The principal of the building—a lady — took 
us from the kindergarten, the only room where the boys and 
girls are together, through the various grades. 

When we entered a room, the children stood and remained 
standing until the teacher gave them a signal to sit; this was 
repeated as we left the room — a very pretty custom I thought. 

Each little girl wore a blue and white checked Mother 
Hubbard apron, with the last name embroidered across the 
yoke. This uniform style of apron is adopted so that the 
rich and poor will be dressed alike in school. There was 
one poor little girl who was without this apron, and we were 
told that her mother was unable to wash it, and so the child 
would have to wait for it. The better class were provided 
with more than one. The girls in the higher grades wore 
white aprons, but of the same style, with the name embroidered 
in red. They showed us with pride some very nice needle 
work which had been done during the year. We heard them 
read and I should say, with absolutely no knowledge of what 
they are reading about, that they read well. In one room 
they were having a_singing lesson, and’we heard a pretty 
two-part song. 

The boys were in another part of the building, and the 
small ones'wore the same little blue and white apron, It 
wasn’t so different from our own"‘schools as I had imagined 
it would be. 


Spring Heart 


I’ll wear a cloak of sunshine, 
A hat of fleecy sky,“ 

And not a child in all the wor'd 
Shall be so gay as I! 


A scarf of scented breezes, 
Green grass upon my feet; 
[’ll dance and sing like anything, 
The world is all so sweet! 


1’ll fill my heart with springtime — 
I’ll fill my pockets, too, 
So it shall last me all the yest 
And I'll give some to you! ; 
\ Abbie Farwell Brown in Good Housekeeping 
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Use of Reproduction Stories 


RutH E. McINtrR:, Springfield, Mass. 


The use of special stories for reproduction by pupils as a 
means of language training sometimes meets with disap- 
proval. Like all schemes it may be used and abused. When 
judiciously adapted to special needs of a given class, the work 
may prove to be of great value. To require the oral, or even 
written, reproduction of well-told or well-read stories certainly 
increases listening power which is in great measure a help to 
‘good scholarship. 

A half dozen lessons of the right kind will transform an 
inattentive class into an attentive one. First the subject 
matter must be interesting to the class. A discriminating 
knowledge of what controls the child’s interest is necessary 
if the teacher would be successful. Stories of the fatherland 
may be selected for the little aliens; something about the life 
of the streets appeals to the little urchin who is almost home- 
less; tales of adventure for the uncouth and backward four- 
teen-year-old will wake him up. Let the teacher who has 
a carefully prepared variety read a selection once, and re- 
quire the re-telling by one who volunteers. To require a 
pupil to tell it because it is his turn may be a mistake. It 
is well to note the tastes and power of different individuals 
as far as possible. 

For those who do not respond, try shorter and shorter 
stories till they are reached. Some will be found who cannot 
tell more than three sentences, at first. These are just the 
ones who are going to be helped. As simple work as the fol- 
lowing has been found necessary in an extreme case. “I had 
a dog once. He was fond of me and could do tricks; when 
we came to the city to live we gave him away.” Notice that 
there are many of the real story elements in these few words. 

A teacher of a special class who was at a loss for a start 
tried the experiment of letting each pupil write a story which 
he thought some other pupil would like to tell. The device 
was successful. A marked partiality for stories about animals 
was evident. 

A child’s version of an old, familiar story is given below. 
This proved very popular. 


| THE GINGERBREAD BaBy 


There was a little old man and a little old woman who lived 
in a little old hut in a little old town. The woman was mak- 
ing gingerbread one day and she cut it in the form of a baby. 
She put it in the oven to bake, and when she looked into the 
oven to see if it was done, it jumped out and ran away. The 


little old man and little old woman ran after it, but could not 
catch it. 

It ran and ran till it came to a field full of mowers; they 
chased it but it cried out: “I ran away from a little old man , 
anda little old woman, and I can run away from you, I can.” 

It ran on till it came to a barn full of threshers; they started 
after it and it said: “I ran away from a little old man, anda 
little old woman, and a field full of mowers, and I can run 
away from you, I can.” 

Then the threshers ran after him, but they could not catch 
him. Soon he found a fox was chasing him, and he ran and 
ran with all his might, but the fox caught him, and began to 
eat him. 

Then the gingerbread baby said: “One, I go, two, I go; 
three, I go; now I am all gone.” That was the last of the 
gingerbread baby. 


Another story that is very satisfactory is one taken from a 
kindergarten collection. It is about a lighthouse. From 
the same source was taken the fable of the weather-vane. The 
effort to talk down to the children by changing the text to the 
vernacular with which they are familiar is to be avoided. 

A much better way is to begin with the briefest statements 
as indicated above, and gradually lead up to more unfamiliar 
language. In order to provide for apperception the stories 
may be explained through the careful use of pictures, or 
diagram, before being read. 

. From the first, the correction of the mistakes in the speech 
of the children is a delicate problem. A device which has 
been very helpful may be described as follows: the teacher 
presents cards large enough to be seen across the room, on 
which are written words or idioms upon which special drill 
is needed. One card is shown at a time, as in similar device, 
for quick work in arithmetic. As the teacher makes notes 
from day to day, the drill comes to include all the common 
errors peculiar to the class. About ten minutes’ practice 
before each reproduction lesson will bring the correct use to 
mind, and the pupil may be allowed to proceed without criti- 
cism in his oral recitation. 

The addition of a new and more difficult story each day 
provides for the bright pupil, while the review will soon be 
taken by the slower ones. When the oral expression becomes 
in some degree satisfactory, the teacher may profitably allow 
the most capable ones to write such a one as they wish, and 
leave her free to spend time with those who need the most 
help. With a good variety of stories this sort of language 
work paves the way for logical and facile recitation in history 
and geography, in the higher grades, 
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Great Inventors V 
For the Little Children 


E. D. K. 
Thomas Alva Edison 


OU have heard what Benjamin Franklin and 
Samuel Morse did with electricity and the telegraph, 
and now I have a story of the greatest inventor 
that ever lived—-Thomas Alvi Edison. He is 

alive now, and about sixty years old. 

He was born in 1847, in Ohio. He lived infa plain little 
house, and was a poor boy. 

At twelve years of age, he began to earn his own living. 
He got a place as train-boy on the Grand Trunk Railroad. 
He was bright and cheery, and people liked him. He sold 
papers and used to telegraph ahead to the next station the 
head lines of the war news, and there he found them all wait- 
ing for him. He earned two thousand dollars in the four years 
he was train boy, and gave it to his parents. It is surprising 
to think any train boy could earn as much as that, but it is 
said to be a fact by those who knew. 

He was always quick to see chances for luck and he thought 
it would be great fun to print a paper on the train and sell 
it, because nobody ever had done it. He was allowed an 
old unused freight car, and he set up his little printing office 
in it. He bought some old type in a printing office, and 
set up the type, and did the whole thing himself. It was 
a little paper, twelve by sixteen inches. He called it The 
Grand Trunk Herald, and it was full of the little items of 
news he could get, and the passengers bought it because a 
little boy was editor and publisher. 

About this time he became interested in chemistry, and 
tried experiments in his freight printing office. He had a 
bottle of phosphorus in-the car, and one day a jolt of the 
train upset the bottle and it set the car on fire. Everybody 
was alarmed, and the conductor of the train was so angry 
he boxed Edison’s ears, and put him and all his things off 
the train. He threw him out so roughly that Edison fell in 
such a way that it injured his ears. He began to be deaf 
and grew more and more deaf, but nothing has ever been 
found to cure him. It is a sad fact that to-day the greatest 
inventor in the world is a hopelessly deaf man. 

After the bad ending as an editor, he began to be greatly 
interested in electricity. He was always trying experiments, 
and he and another boy tried to run a telegraph line between 
their houses. They used a stove-pipe wire to stretch be- 
tween the houses. But where could they get the electricity ? 
Edison has often noticed how the sparks flew from a cat’s 
back when it was rubbed. So he and the other boy took 
two cats and rubbed their backs at the same time, at each 
end of the line. What do you suppose happened? They 
got the “local current” they were after, surely, but the cats 
didn’t like it. There was a leap and a splutter, and they 
dashed into the air and were never seen again. The boys 
om a big whoop over the fun and gave up their electric 

ine. 

But there was to be a sharp turning point in young Edi- 
son’s life now, and it came about in this way. He was stand- 
ng on a platform at a station and saw a little boy rush in 
front of a coming train. He didn’t wait a second, but dashed 
after the boy and caught him just in time to save his life. 
It was a daring act, for the car grazed the heel of Edison’s 
foot. The father of the little boy was so grateful to him 
that he offered to teach him how to be a telegraph operator. 
This pleased him greatly, for he was eager to learn about 
anything that had to do with electricity. “It’s a bargain,” 
he said to the operator as he held out his hand. 

He made such progress in learning this, that he soon be- 
came an expert and went out into the world to make experi- 
ments in electricity, for that was what he longed todo. You 
see he was born to be a great inventor, and he rushed on 
from one thing to another to get to his life work. 

He soon made a set of “helps,” for telegraphingYthat 
brought him forty thousand dollars. He had no idea how 
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valuable his helps were, and would have been satisfied with 
five thousand dollars. He was so astonished that he could 
hardly believe his senses, that he had forty thousand dollars 
all his own. He had been poor for so long, and had known 
what it was to go hungry for the want of money. Some- 
body has said that Edison’s fortunes were like a flower. 
They were a long time in preparation and then, all at once, 
burst into blossom. 

What do you think he did with this money? Why, he 
must have a factory of his own, of course, and go right to 
work doing the things he felt he could do. He bought a 
factory in Newark, New Jersey, and putjinto it two or three 
hundred workmen. Success followed him in all he under- 
took to do. He knew that people were sending messages 
over the telegraph wire, but only one ata time. Why couldn’t 
they send more than one? He began to experiment and 
found that it was possible to send four messages at once. 
This, made a great difference in the expense of telegraphy, 
and it was adopted at once by the telegraph companies, and 
money began to come to Edison for the great discovery. 
He was a tremendous worker, and when some particular 
thing was to be accomplished, never stopped for eating or 
sleeping. At one timesoon after he got into his own factory, 
he received a thirty thousand dollar order for some work to 
be done. But there was some hitch in the machinery by 
which it was to be accomplished. Edison went up to the 
loft in his factory, and took with him some of his best assist- 
ants. “Now, fellows,” he said, “I have locked the door, 
and you have got to stay here till this job is done.” They 
all stayed sixty hours before the error was found and corrected. 
Then Edison went home and slept thirty hours. - Do you 
see what a strong will and strong body he had to do so much 
and never get discouraged? And his men believed in him 
so much that they would stand by him no matter what he 
asked of them. as. 

- Of course visitors began to pour in on him, andjhe didn’t 
like it. So he moved still farther away to Menlo Park, New 
Jersey, about twenty-four miles from New York City. “ Now,” 
he said, “if the people come after me here, I shall have to 
take to the woods.” He was full of fun, and used to say 
that he would like to invent something, and attach it to his 
gate, that would knock all the visitors over as soon as they 
came through it. But he was very polite to visitors, if he 
he did say these things, and would explain anything to them 
that they wanted to know. 

It is impossible to tell you of the many things that Edison 
invented after this. There would bea lot of hard names, 
that you wouldn’t understand. A great many of them have 
not yet come before the public. There are about two hun- 
dred in all. 

But there is one you can understand. Do you know what 
a phonograph is? It is a machine that talks—a large 
brass trumpet-shaped instrument, that will give you the voice 
of those that talk into it, as well as what they say. A song 
can be sung into it, and you can get back every sound of it 
by listening to this phonograph. It is a marvellous instru- 
ment, and has made Edison famous if he had never done 
anything else. He says that out of all he has invented this 
is his baby. 

Then there is the megaphone which brings sounds from 
a distance very close to us. They say that the crunching 
noise which a cow makes eating grass can be heard six miles 
away by using this instrument. Some day this machine may 
be of the greatest use to the world. 

Edison has also invented an electric light to be used in 
place of gas where people work a great deal by light. It is 
said he tried two thousand things for the arch of his glass 
globe, before he found the right thing, and that was bamboo 
from Japan and China. He found this would burn six hun- 
dred hours before it had to be replaced. There are thou- 
sands and thousands of these electric lights now in use, where 
gas was formerly used, and the world has been very glad of 
this help for humanity. 

Mr. Edison has also improved the big arc lights which are 
used at the corners of streets in cities. Whenever he saw that 
anything could be improved, he immediately went to work 
to do it, and people have been glad to try these improvements, 
and to pay for them. So Mr. Edison has grown very wealthy 
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but he is the same modest man as ever, and is not spoiled by 
his good fortune. 

He has enjoyed experimenting with children’s toys and 
has made some wonderful things for the little folks. Did 
you ever hear of a talking doll? How do you suppose they 
talk? Why Edison has put little bits of phonographs in their 
bodies, and had the words the dolls would say talked 
into the phonographs before they were put into the 
bodies. Don’t you think he must do all sorts of funny 
things to please his children? They are very fond of him 
and run and jump into his arms and muss his hair just as if 
he wasn’t such a famous man, and known all over the world. 
He calls one of his little girls (Mary Estelle) Dot, and one of 
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his boys (Thomas) Dash, for pet names —the characters used 
in Morse’s telegraph alphabet. 

In his “den” at the luxurious home at Claremont are 
valuable presents that he has received from kings and queens 


in Europe. There are statues, also, that he has received 
from the Emperor of Russia. When he attended the 


Paris Exposition the French honored him in every pos- 
sible way. Shouts of Vive Edison! were heard whenever he 
appeared. 

But he does not belong to any country but ours. He js 
our own, and we should be very proud that he is always a 
simple mannered honest gentleman, loyal to his country, and 
happy in his home and family. 





City School Gardens 


It may be urged that the garden on any adequate scale is 
not available in the city. It is not and will not be in the city 
on the day in which we do not insist on the minimum land 
interests of children. No man would undertake to rear a 
score of good Kentucky colts without ample grounds in which 
they might get their play and their training. To limit these 
would be to insure failure with the noblest quadruped the 
world has produced. But dozens of communities are essaying 
to rear a thousand American boys and train them on a school 
site but little larger than the building — a school site covered 
with a brick house, a concrete walk, and the grave of man- 
making play, above which rises the mournful epitaph, “ Keep 
off the grass.”” Have we not reached the time when we know 
that blooming girls and bouncing boys are worth more than 
springing grass and budding bush? Whenever and wherever 
the physical rights of our youth are properly understood by 
the managers of our schools, we can trust the solution of the 
land question to the American father whose prayer to-day is 
still that of the Grecian hero before the walls of Troy: “May 
this, my son, be greater than his father.” 

Again let me illustrate by the example with which I came 
to be most familiar, and which involved all the type difficulties 
besetting the development of a city school garden. The 
Wadsworth Street School (Hartford, Conn.) — the central 
school of the system for which I am responsible — is situated 
in the heart of a thickly populated district of our city. To 
it eighteen hundred boys and girls went daily. The unoccu- 
pied portions of the site were barely adequate to the play 
purposes of the school. The proper appeal to the school 
committee in the name of the open-air rights of the children 
resulted in the purchase of the needed land contiguous to the 
school site. All was uninclosed, and to the committee it 
seemed desirable to keep open to the public certain walks 
through the property by which thousands of citizens daily 
traveled to and from their homes. The land secured was 
enough to furnish garden opportunity for from three to four 
hundred children in one year. It seemed desirable to them 
to give the garden opportunity to the children of the youngest 
grades. The first year the gardens were given up exclusively 
to the children of six kindergartens, under the leadership of 
an enthusiastic kindergarten supervisor of limitless industry. 
_ Nearly all of the kindergartners and the great mass of their 


children caught the spirit of the work, and the gardens were 
a great success. The boys and girls of the neighborhood, 
without any invitation, took on themselves, out of school 
hours and during vacation, the duty of protecting them from 
trespassers and marauders. Remember that the whole tract 
was unfenced, and that from 5 P.M to 6 A.M. no teacher or 
school official, not even a janitor, was on the premises. 
The morals of young and old in the neighborhood were equal 
to withstanding all, or nearly all, temptation. Remember, 
too, that there were scores of children living within a few 
blocks of this garden who were pupils in private schools, and 
had possibly never attended public schools. Bear in mind, 
further, that there was no special police protection given to 
this block more than to any others in the vicinity. When 
the watermelons approached maturity, and before the frost 
was on the pumpkins, the watering of some juvenile mouths 
and the longing for Jack-o’-lanterns became too powerful, 
and we lost a good portion of these two crops. Otherwise 
flowers and vegetables were practically unmolested. 

The next season four first primary grades were added to the 
garden squad. Their teachers brought added enthusiasm, 
energy, and thoughtful consideration to the managing and 
directing forces. We were fortunate in having in_ these 
departments teachers able to take up new problems intelli- 
gently, and ready to follow them up persistently. The 
gardens were now a pronounced success. The work was 
practically all done by the children and their teachers. The 
highly efficient teacher or kindergartner could be picked out 
as readily in the garden as in the school. We had answered 
the question: Are the school hours too long for the primary 
children? Too long always for the wrong kind of work; 
never too long in the school that has the ‘intelligence to 
recognize, the courage to, stand for, and the freedom to serve 
the true interests of the growing child. 

Other cities of varying industrial life and environment may 
furnish varying specifications in their answer to the question 
we have discussed. The principles which we have endeav- 
ored to enunciate must, however, be followed by all. The 
best forms of industrial education for the children of any given 
city must result in the development of power not adequately 
developed in the traditional curriculum, must train for I~ 
dustrial efficiency in the city, and must give sympathetic 
understanding and respect for the life-work of the millions 
in the country. — Charles H. Keyes 
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April Weather 


(Recitation for small boy) 


First it hailed a little 
Then it rained an hour; 
Then the sun came peeping out 
Kissing every flower. 
Then the sky grew darker, 
Rain began to patter, 
Faster, faster, dashing down, 
Spatter! spatter! spatter! 
Next the sun shone through the clouds, 
Made a rainbow glisten, 
Till a little bird flew out 
Just to look and listen. 
But the birdie flew away, 
As the sun went under, 
While a flash of lightning came 
And a crash of thunder. 
Then the sun shone out again, 
But the wind went wailing, 
And a-crickle! crackle! crack! 
It was really hailing! 
Mamma says, “I tell you, child, 
This is April weather.” 
Guess that must mean every kind 
All mixed up together. — Sel. 





Dumb Cranbo in Teaching 
Spelling 
- Early this year, during the few minutes allotted to games, 
“Dumb Cranbo” was played. It at once became our 
favorite game. After playing it once or twice, it was not 
difficult to discover that it had distinct value as a spelling 
lesson. Although this is an old game, I describe it here for 
the sake of illustrating how it has helped our spelling. Four 
children are sent from the room. The class then decides 
upon some word suggested by any volunteer. It must be a 
word which has other words rhyming with it, which are 
spelled similarly. The first words suggested were apt to be 
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simple, such as ill, fill, skill, or shake, make, wake. Two chil 
dren who spell correctly are sent to the board to write the 
words suggested as the game goeson. When the four children 
return, they. are told: that the word which they are to guess 
“rhymes with the word written on the board, and is spelled 
like it.” This word may be “right.” The four children 
withdraw for consultation. In a moment they return and 
act the word “knight.” Two of the children are prancing 
horses and the other two are brave knights. A tournament 
is about to ensue, when the children at the seats cry out, 
“No, it is not ‘knight.’’”? This word is then written under 
“right”. and the game goes on. The next word acted may 
be “plight” or “sight,” or it is more apt to be “fight.” 
Unless the dramatization is good, indicating that the meaning 
of the word is understood, the word is not recognized. When 
the right word, “tight,” is acted, there is great applause. 

Frequently a word is acted which rhymes but is spelled 
differently, as “kite.’”” Some child writes it upon the board 
to show that the spelling is quite different. Ordinarily the 
simple phonetic word should precede the more difficult one, 
but the charm of the game lies in the fact that management 
is handed over to the children and there is little interference 
on the part of the teacher. Later the children ar e encouraged 
to use words that rhyme regardless of spelling, and frequently 
three columns are written during the game. 
make ache 
bake 


steak 


break 


At the close of the game the children are given strips of 
paper and asked to write as many of the words as they can 
remember. “Dumb Cranbo” lists of words are brought in 
before school in the morning. A word is never chosen from 
a list in which there is a mistake in spelling. Great care is, 
therefore, used in preparing the lists. Words that do not 
make good “Dumb Cranbo” words — such as dough, tough, 
through — are discarded, but not until the similarity in 
spelling and difference in sound have been detected. New 
words are constantly being added to the child’s fast-growing 
vocabulary. ‘Two-syllable words are introduced, such as 
pocket, socket, locket, or mingle, shingle, tingle. The mean- 
ing of words is brought out by the dramatization. 

— Teachers’ College Record 


The Ant-eater 


M. A. S. 

Ant-eater, ant-eater, tell me I 
pray, 

How many ants do you eat in 
a day? 

Yours is a wise economical 
taste. 

Without you the ant hills would 
all run to waste. 

We like our provisions less 
lively and sweeter. 

So take all the ants that you 
care for, ant-eater. 
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From the Francis W: Parker School, Chicago 


The work which follows is sent by the Francis W. Parker 
School. 

Those who know the name of Francis W. Parker will 
at once place,the school in their minds with its educational 
background given by its originator, for whom it was named. 
For those who,have not followed its history, it will suffice to 
say that the first efforts of Colonel Parker for education in 
Chicago were made in the Cook County Normal School. 
In 1898, he left the Normal School because an opportunity 
came enabling him to carry out his ideas on an independent 
basis, and with much more freedom — with the financial 
and political restrictions which he had endured in the public 
schools removed. He started the Chicago Institute on the 
North Side of the City of Chicago in 1900, to educate teachers 
and children. After a year his work was merged with the 
University of Chicago, as again he thought he saw a larger 
opportunity for the propagation of his educational ideas 
from that great center. This school now exists in the same 
form at Chicago University, under the name of the School of 
Education. At the time of its removal to the South Side, the 
Francis W. Parker School was started on the North Side, 
to gather up the children already entered in the Chicago 
Institute, and to carry on the work through the twelve grades 
of the academic course. Although Colonel Parker lived only 
one year after this change was made, both schools are still 
attempting to carry out the work for which they were de- 
signed. Colonel Parker never left the public schools in any 
real sense — he considered his schools as laboratories, where 
things which should benefit the public schools could be done 
more quickly and effectively because of better conditions. 
A catalogue giving details of the work may be obtained by 
sending to the Francis W. Parker School, 550 Webster Avenue, 
Chicago. FLoRA J. COOKE 

TRA M. CARLEY 
Principals 


Further information concerning the governing purpose of 
this school. will be found in the following extract from the 
Principal’s Report (1905) to the Trustees of the school. 

Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION 


We believe that the Francis W. Parker School exists only for the pur- 
pose of studying, developing, and carrying into action principles which 
we believe to be fundamental in all-sided education. 

- The working hypothesis of the school is: 
‘. That the needs of the society determine the work of the school. 
(4That the supreme need of society is good citizenship — the need 
which comprehends all other needs. 

That therefore the one purpose of the school is to present proper 
conditions for growth into ideal citizenship. 


Under this ideal the school holds the following doctrine: 

- That ideal citizenship demands of the individual the highest degree 
of knowledge, power and skill. 

That knowledge, comprehended broadly under the two heads of 
Man and Nature, and classified in the school curriculum as history and 
literature, as science, nature study and geography, is best acquired in 
the school as an aid to the children in their present social activities, 
and as a background for the interpretation of present natural and 
social conditions. 

That skill and power in the modes of attention —observation, hearing 
language and reading; and technical skill in all modes of expression — 
gesture, voice, speech, music, making, modeling, painting, drawing, 
writing, may best be acquired by their constant use as means to neces- 
sary ends in the social work of the school; and that mathematics, 
especially arithmetic and geometry, may be taught by the right use of 
measuring and form in all school work. 


The school recognizes the following controlling principles in the 
process of mental development: 

Self-activity — the process of all growth and development. 

A pperception — The natural process of the widening of experience. 

Interest — The root law of attention and educative effort. 

Doctrine of Evolution — The recognition that the child develops 
systematically in accordance with law; that he has well defined periods 
of growth and development, and needs in each proper nutrition and 
exercise. 


In the effort to apply these principles in practice, and to accomplish 
its whole purpose, as we see it, the immediate problem of the school is 
to create a social life so wholesome and joyous in spirit, so rich in 
opportunity for all around activity, so compelling in its demands for 
individual initiative, for judgment, self-control and choice of conduct; 
finally, so in harmony with the laws of human development, that 
every child will necessarily respond to its influence and act only from 
good-motives and form only good habits of thought and action. 


First Grade 


- The following are the reading lessons of a first grade class, 
describing work in decorating a curtain for the first grade 
room. The actual work on the curtains was not great, and 
they had help from sixth grade in cutting the stencils, but it 
furnished a fine incentive for studying the fall conditions of 
plant life in the vicinity of the school. Leaves, seeds, and 
flowers were collected, and much good outdoor observation 
made by the class. 

The reading lessons were written upon the blackboard and 
afterwards sent to the printer, so that the records of the work 
might be kept in the first grade Reading Book. 

Fiora J. Cooke, Principal 


The Dressing-Room Curtain 
Our dressing-room has no door. 
All who come into our room pass the 
dressing-room. 
We thought it needed curtains. 
Tan linen was bought for the curtains. 
We decided to decorate them with leaves. 


Cutting Patterns 
We cut patterns of oak, maple, poplar and 
willow leaves. 
We pinned the patterns on a curtain. 
We liked the oak patterns best. 


Choosing the Color 
We had to choose the color for the leaves. 
Leaves out-of-doors were red, green and 
yellow. 
We cut leaves of green and yellow paper. 
We had no red paper of the right shade. 
We pinned the yellow and green leaves 
on the curtain. 
We chose the green for our leaves. 
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The Arrangement of Leaves 


We did not know how to arrange the 
leaves. 

Each played a sheet of paper was a curtain. 

With green crayon each arranged leaves 
on the paper. 

We chose Adrian’s arrangement. 

You may see it. on our curtain. 





4b 3% 
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Making the Stencil 

A stencil was cut from one of the oak 
leaf patterns. 

The stencil was cut in heavy, brown paper. 

The paper was shellaced on both sides. 

This was done to keep the color from 
passing through. 

We painted the leaves on the curtain with 
green dye. 

The dye was boiling while we painted. 














Cooking in Second Grade 


The following recipes were used by the second grade chil- 
dren in connection with their study of milling. . As the first 
papers state, they themselves made wheat flour cornmeal, 
oat flour, barley flour, rice flour, by a primitive method. 
lhe first recipe for biscuit they themselves made after ex- 
perimenting. Following this recipe they made biscuit of all 
the kinds of flour they had made, and of buckwheat, rye, 
and graham flours. In some cases they had to vary the pro- 
portion of liquid. Corn bread according to the recipe was 
not satisfactory. The teacher supplied another rule, “Corn 
Bread I.” The children pronounced this “too crumbly.” 
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They had, by experiment, discovered gluten in white flour, 
and had learned some of its properties. They now suggested 
making the corn bread half flour. The teacher suggested 
butter, and the next recipe, “Corn Bread II,” was made and 
used with the result noted. The amount of soda was changed, 
and we tried again with good results. The children had 
made acorn flour in the Indian way. They learned that 
almonds, also, are made into flour, and that macaroons are 
made of it. They asked for the recipe and made macaroons 
for a party. 

The cornstarch pudding is one of the results — the only 
edible one — of experiments in finding the constituents of 
flour. 


F. J.c. 


The second grade made some flour. They took some 
wheat and ground it. Two children went together. One 
sifted and one ground. And we did the same with corn, and 
it made cornmeal. 

ETHLYNN 


The children in the second grade were grinding corn in a 
coffee mill to make cornmeal. They ground wheat too. 
After the corn was ground into corn-meal we put the corn- 
meal into jars, and made corn-meal’cakes. After the flour 
was ground we made something. We called it flat bread. 

ELIZABETH 


We made some corn-meal with a coffee mill. After the 
children got through they would sift until all the corn-meal 
was out and all the shells were left in the sieve. 

ARNOLD 
Biscuit 

1 cup of flour. 

4 cup of milk. 

} teaspoon of baking powder. 

4 teaspoon of salt. 


Corn Bread | 


1 cup of buttermilk. 
% cup of corn-meal. 
4 teaspoon of soda. 
4 teaspoon of salt. 
I teaspoon sugar. 
I egg. 
WILLIAM 


Corn Bread II 


Beat 1 egg. 
Add to it 4 cup of corn-meal, 4 cup of flour, and 4 cup of 
sour milk. 
Stir. Add 1 tablespoon of sugar, and 1 teaspoon of butter. 
Stir. Add 1 teaspoon of soda. Bake in buttered pan. 
We had too much soda in our bread. 
CLARA 


Macaroons 

4 pound of almonds. 

Put the almonds into hot water. 

Pound them in a mortar. 

Beat the whites of 3 eggs. 
the egg. 

Put 1 pound of sugar into the egg. 
into balls. Bake in buttered pans. 


Skin the almonds. 
Put the pounded almonds into 


Stir. Make them 


Cornstarch Pudding 
Boil 1 cup of milk. 
Put in 1 tablespoon of sugar. 


Mix 1 tablespoon of cornstarch with a little water. Stir 
it into the boiling milk. 
Beat an egg. Put in a few drops of vanilla. 
Stir 4 egg into the pudding. Pour into molds, 
HERMAN 


Third Grade 
Following is a list of’topics upon which the third grade chil- 
dren have written in their study of Chicago: 
1 Painting showing swamps of Early Chicago. 
2 How Chicago looked One Hundred Years Ago. 
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3. An Indian Wigwam. 

4 Wild Rice. 

5 Indian Traveling. 

6 Hunting Buffaloes. 

47 Mr. Kinzie and his Friend. 

8 A trading Post. 

g The Kinzie Home. 

10 Fort Dearborn: Plan of Fort Dearborn. 
11 Model of Fort Dearborn. 

12 Stone Tablet on Hoyt’s Grocery Store. 
13 Interior of a Fort. 

14 Massacre of Fort Dearborn. 

15 ‘Tecumseh. 

16 Captain William Wayne Wells. 

17 After the War of 1812. 

18 How the Settlers Travelled. 

19 From Buffalo to Chicago, in a Prairie Schooner. 
20 Keel Boats and Flat Boats. 

21 The way the river used to Bend. 

22 Travelling in an Ox Cart. 

23 Travelling in a Sled. 

24 Pack Horses. 


The teacher has discovered pictures which illustrate nearly 
every point. These have been reproduced in such a way 
that each child has a complete set of small photographs in 
his book. These pictures have greatly enhanced the interest 
in the work, and strengthened the impression received from 
other sources. They have also had great influence upon the 
efforts of the children to write good stories. Following is a 
paper written by one of the third grade children, with a draw- 
ing showing the interior of Fort Dearborn. 

Ae os 
Model of the Fort 


We went to see a model of Fort [Dearborn at the Historicai 
building. It was in a glass case about five feet square. It 
was made of twigs to represent logs. We enjoyed seeing 
it and now we know just how the fort looked. 

WILLARD 











































































































Plan‘of Fort’Dearborn 


A—Tunnel and well. 
B—Wicket gate. 
C—Main gate. 
D—StoneJhouse. 
E—Contractor’s house. 
F—Magazine. 

* G—Officers’ barracks. 


H—Block House. 
I—Stone house. 
J—1st floor Guard house. 

- 2d floor, hospital and store. 
K—Soldiers’ barracks. 
L—Commissioned ‘Officers’ 

racks. 


bar- 
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a Fort Dearborn 














The Indians gave the government some land where Chicago 
now is. 

The government sent a man from Detroit, his name was 
Captain Whistler. 

He came by a schooner on the lake. When the Indians 
saw it they said “Oh, look at the big canoe with wings.” 

The boat was so big that it could not go into the mouth 
of the river so they had to go to shore in row-boats. 

When they got to shore they set to work chopping down 
trees, and hauling logs. They had no horses, so the men 
had to harness themselves up and play horse. 

The first thing to build was a blockhouse. They built the 
fort near the mouth of the river on the highest land they could 
find. WILLARD 





Fourth Grade 
The following are papers concerning the raisin making in 
the fourth grade. 
The children keep their record for future use, so we made 
exact type-written copies to send you. 
It seemed to me suggestive work, since it can be done in 
any school. F. J.C. 


We made raisins for Christmas. The Tokay grapes made 
the best raisins. We made little boxes for the raisins. Each 
child made a different sized box, some blue, some green, and 
some buff. We tied ribbons around our boxes. The green 
and buff boxes had red ribbons, and the blue boxes had white 
ribbons. 

We did not like the tin trays we had to dry our raisins on, 
so we made some wooden trays for the children to use next 
year. GRACE 


Directions for Making Raisins 


Take one pound of lye to 3 gallons of boiling water. Use 
Tokay or Malaga grapes. Dip the bunch of grapes once 
in the lye water, then rinse the bunch of grapes in clear, cold 
water. Put the bunches on pans and dry in the sun. 

This recipe will do for more than 40 pounds of grapes. 

DELIA 


In making raisins you have to be careful not to spill any 
lye on your clothes, because it will burn your clothes, or what- 
ever it touches it will burn. The reason that you have to use 
lye is to soften the skins, and,make the skins thinner, so that 
the sun can dry them faster. ENID 


We each bought a pound of Hamburg grapes, for eight 
cents a pound. There were seventeen that bought them. 
Altogether the grapes cost $1.36. 


Seventeen pounds of Tokay grapes cost $2.55. GRACE 


Drying Raisins in Greece 
We are studying about Greece. In Greece the grapes are 
so plentiful, and the sun is so hot that sometimes the grapes 
dry on the vines in great clusters. In Greece it would take 
2 or 3 days to dry some kinds of grapes. But our grapes did 
not dry in 2 or 3 days our grapes dried in about 2 months. 
MARGARET 
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The Plant Wizard 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


The children will be delighted with the story of the man 
who does such magic things as Mr. Burbank, if it is told them 
by the teacher, im just the right way, and a litile at a time. 
This is the sort of thing that children:thrive on — real things 
that are actually going on now,fandgnot dug up from story 
mausoleums. It is good food forgthe imagination, too. 
Make them see that garden with its wonderful transforma- 
tions. A smooth blackberry vine, with white blackberries, 
calls for imagination, surely. — THE Eprror 


Out in the garden land of California grewa field of poppies 
Day by day they swayed on their slen- 
der stems, dancing with every passing 
breeze, and bidding welcome each new 
poppy as it blossomed. 

Very pretty they looked, in their silk 
dresses of brightest yellow, which rustled 
like tissue paper, every time they moved. 

At last one day, a wee stranger poppy 
came to live in the field, for while three 
of its petals were of purest yellow, the 
other had a tiny ribbon of red running 
along one of its edges. 

A man was passing by, and he was 
looking for just this kind of a flower, 
and, when he saw it in its odd little dress, he was greatly 
pleased, and watched and guarded itso tenderly that it was 
kept safely until its seeds were gathered, and planted in a 
little spot set apart for them. ‘These seeds grew and blos- 
somed, until there was a garden of poppies, all in red and 
yellow dresses. 

Again the man came and selected only the poppies whose 
petals showed the most red. These, too, were taken great 
care of, until their seeds were ripe; all of the other poppies were 
destroyed. 

How many times this same little story of planting and 
gathering the seeds of the poppies who wore the reddest 
dresses went on, we may never know, but this we do know, 
that at last there grew a poppy whose petals were of clear 
red, without even the tiniest bit of yellow. 

How pleased the man must have been, for now all of his 
care, and thought, and work, and interest were rewarded. 

In this land of ours, are thousands and thousands of acres 
of land upon which just one kind of plant can live. It isa 
good-for-nothing plant, covered with sharp spikes, and is 
hard, like wood, inside. So dangerous is it, that many animals 
have eaten of it, and died. Perhaps you know its name. 
Perhaps you have even seen a cultivated one growing. It is 
the cactus. 

“Tf it could only be changed,” thought the gentleman, who 
had worked so patiently to get the red poppy. He thought 
and worked, and thought, and worked, for ten long years. 
Think what a long time ten years is, longer than some of you 
have lived, and now he has a new kind of cactus which makes 
our thousands of acres into a great garden. No thorns has 
this new cactus, and each plant is covered with delicious 
fruit, which people and animals will like to eat. 

Perhaps you would like to know how fruit of this wonder- 
ful new cactus looks and tastes. Well, people who know, 
tell us it is shaped like a cucumber, and that it is crimson or 
yellow inside. As for its taste, well, it has many flavors, 
for some of the fruit tastes like pineapples, others taste like 
melons, others like peaches, and still others like apricots. 
And the best part of it all is this: it may be grown in almost 
any place, whether that place be warm or cold. 

But in all of this time I haven’t told you this gentleman’s 
name, and that is surely a mest important thing, for I suppose 
many people would say that he is the most wonderful man in 





Luther Burbank 


- the world to-day, and that he is doing more for us in this way 


than any other man. 
His name is Luther Burbank, and he is often called “The 
Plant Wizard.” He lives now in California, on a great farm, 


but he was born in Lancaster, Mass., about fifty-seven years 
ago. 
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Even when a little boy, perhaps not older than you, he loved 
plants and tried little experiments with them. How he loved 
to wander off by himself in the great fields and forests, mak- 
ing friends of the birds and flowers, fitting himself, although 
he did not know it, for the wonderful work which was to be 
his later. 

When he was still a young man, he moved to Santa Rosa, 
California, and there ever since he has been working and 
studying, until he has given many wonderful gifts to us. 

Thousands of people visit his home in Santa Rosa to see 
his great farm of plants. When they reach there they see 
many new and wonderful plants and flowers. 

One day a visitor was walking about the farm with Mr. 
Burbank, and they came to a large blackberry patch. “Rub 
your cheek against this stem without looking,” said Mr. Bur- 
bank to the stranger. The man did so, and to his surprise, 
learned that he had rubbed his cheek along a blackberry 
stem, and didn’t know it because the stem had no thorns. 

It would seem a strange thing, would it not, to be able to 
pick blackberries and not to have to think of thorns, at all? 
But that is what Mr. Burbank has done for us. 

He has even given to us a large, white blackberry. 

What else has this “ Plant Wizard” done do you ask? 

He has given to our verbena blossoms the odor of the sweet 
arbutus; he has made fruit to fit the climate where we would 
wish it to grow. He has made the peach and plum so that 
they may even live in quite cold climates, so cold that a little 
freezing will not hurt the buds and leaves. 

Think of poppies ten inches across! Mr. Burbank has 
given us these large flowers. Then, too, he has given us 
dahlias, with the odor of the magnolia. Wouldn’t you like 
a bunch of just such flowers ? 

If you were to visit Mr. Burbank, he might, perhaps, let 
you taste of a new fruit, which he calls the plumcot, a mixture 
of the American wild plum and an apricot, which people tell 
us is delicious. 

Think of plums without a pit; of calla lilies so small that 
they look like fairy flowers; of daisies seven inches across; 
yet all of these wonderful things we could find on Mr. Bur- 
bank’s wonderful farm. Is it at all strange that he is called 
“The Plant Wizard” ? 

And to accomplish all of these things hasn’t been at all 
easy, for it required time, patience, and money, and Mr. Bur- 
bank was not a rich man. He often needed money to carry 
out his plans, and was often obliged{to deny himself in order 
to get it. Patience was needed, too. Just think of working 
year after year to grow a certain flower or fruit,'and then_to 
lose it. 

At one time Mr. Burbank discovered a tiny, dainty, pink 
flower, which he cared for and cultivated until he had several 
beautiful little thrifty plants. He was delighted, for never 
had such a flower existed before. “It will make our lawns 
and houses so beautiful,’’ he said. 

But one morning, every plant was dead, and the queer 
part of it was, that no one could ever find out what had killed 
them. And we can never have one of these beautiful plants, 
for there is no way of raising another. 

At another time, Mr. Burbank had cultivated with great 
care and study, a number of rare gladioli. Some little gray 
squirrels found out about these flowers, and found out, too, 
that they were good to eat. 

Now it would never do to have these little squirrels eat 
such valuable plants, so the men who help Mr. Burbank on 
his farm planted a row of common gladioli all around the 
rare ones. But a funny thing happened. The squirrels 
passed right by the common flowers, and ate up every precious 
plant at night, when no one was looking. Fortunately, Mr. 
Burbank had some other little plants of the same kind started, 
or else there might have been another little plant tragedy. 

Mr. Burbank has more money now to carry on his work, 
for Mr. Carnegie gives him ten thousand a year, that he may 
do whatever he pleases. Is it any wonder he is called the 
Plant Wizard? 


(To give all that we can concerning this man, I have added 
to the interesting description by Miss Jollie, extracts from 
other sources. — THE EprrTor) 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Mr. Burbank’s Home 


He lives in Santa Rosa (a town of roses) in California. The 
place is full of gardens, flowers, foliage, birds, and lovely 
spots. His house is a plain little cottage, buried in trees. 
He has thousands of visitors from all over the world who call 
him “The Wizard of the Plant World.” He only smiles 
when he hears this, and says there is no magic about his work. 
He has so many letters begging for seeds and fruits, flowers, 
photograph and autograph, that it takes him five hours a day 
to answer them, with all the help he can get. He has to put 
over his porch, “All visits limited to five minutes,” they 
take up so much of his time. 


Mr. Burbank’s Plant School 


Mr. Burbank says: 

“T have here a plant school —an academy for fruits, 
flowers, berries, vegetables, and trees — and I am trying to 
teach my scholars how to develop their good, natural quali- 
ties and to learn other virtues. I am trying to train them for 
greater usefulness: to teach them new virtues new quali- 
ties, which will make them better and brighter — which they 
can pass along to the next generation, just as f they were 
men and women. 

“Tn the study of the life of the plants, both domestic and 
wild, we are surprised to see how much they are like children. 
Study their wants, help them to what they need, be endlessly 
patient, be honest with them, carefully correcting each fault 
as it appears, and in due time they will reward you bounti- 
fully for every care and attention, and make your heart glad 
in observing the results of your work.” 

He also says: “ What occupation can be more delightful 
than adopting the most promising individual from among a 
race of vile, neglected orphan weeds with settled hoodlum 
tendencies, down-trodden and despised by all, and lifting 
it by breeding and education to a higher sphere, to see it 
gradually change its sprawling habits, its coarse, ill-smelling 
foliage, its insignificant blossoms of dull color to an upright 
plant with handsome, glossy, fragrant leaves, blossoms of 
every hue, and with fragrance as pure and lasting as could 
be desired ?” 

Mr. Burbank believes that plants may and should be trained 
and educated just as children are. When he undertakes to 
train a plant, he does just what a teacher does with his pupils, 
he helps it to get rid of bad habits —for plants have bad 
habits. He tries to make it stronger, more vigorous and more 
attractive. If it is slow in growing and developing, he hastens 
its growth. If it appears late in the spring he hurries it up, 
and makes of it’an early flower. If it has not a good color, 
he adds to its hue; if it has a disagreeable odor, he removes 
it and gives to it perhaps a sweet fragrance. [If it is frail, 
he makes it hardy. 

He teaches his plant children to be industrious, to live in 
any kind of soil or climate, to bear fruit early and late, and 
be healthy and hardy, no matter if it is warm or cold, or dry 
or raining. 

He is a plant surgeon, for he grafts new plants to plant 
bodies. He gives¥them pleasant surroundings, good food, 
kind attentions, and encourages them to do their best. They 
respond to kindness as quickly as people do, and some of 
them become so changed that their old plant friends or even 
their mothers would not know them. 

— A. Flanagan Company, Chicago 


In his Nursery Training School, he has worked with over 
2,500 different kinds of plants. He has transformed the 
shasta daisy, once almost a weed, into a huge, fragrant flower. 
He has made the lily, the amarylis, the clematis, and the rose 
grow to great size, and other flowers take on new shape and 
beauty. He has taken flowers that were beautiful but of 
disagreeable odor and made them fragrant. He has per- 
fected an everlasting flower that keeps its luster and fresh- 
ness years after being cut from the stem, and can be used in 
place of artificial flowers in millinery. 

But to make flowers more beautiful, has been but a very 
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small part of Mr. Burbank’s work. He has produced a new 
thornless cactus, with a fruit that is good food for man or 
beast, through which the desert places will be reclaimed: 
he has produced the fastest growing walnut tree in the world, 
and a chestnut tree that bears at eighteen months. A plum, 
rich, juicy, and large, with no pit, and one with the flavor 
of a Bartlett pear. He has made little, skinny prunes: big, 
fat sugary ones; a new fruit named the plumcot. He has 
produced many new kinds of apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
nuts, and fruit trees, that will withstand the frost and bloom 
early. He has made a white blackberry, and a thornless 
blackberry, and raspberry; he has made a new berry called 
the primus, from a raspberry anda blackberry. He has made 
a giant rhubarb to bear all the year round. He has produced 
the pomato, a fruit grown on potato vines; he has grown 
wheat with three more kernels on a head than were ever 
grown before.— From Character Building, A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago, Publishers 


What a Plant Grower Says About a Plant 


(From Little Chronicle) 


In Santa Rosa, California, there lives a man who has 22,000 
callers every year. Men, women, and children of all classes 
come to see him. Many of them are permitted to take a walk 
through his garden. It is a big garden, containing thousands 
of flowering plants, vegetables, berries, and fruit trees. In 
the blackberry section, for instance, there are 60,000 black- 
berry bushes. Some of the blackberries are white, and of 
a finer flavor than the black ones. 

If you could walk into this man’s orchard, he would show 
you some plum trees that are beginning to grow plums with- 
out any pits, all solid meat, and 300,000 other varieties. Some 
of his plum trees have as many as 500 grafts each. Then 
there are prickly pear trees, that grow pears without spines, 
and a score of other curious and interesting things. 

Without doubt, every one who reads this article has eaten 
this man’s potatoes. Ask your grocer to show you a Burbank 
potato. He will tell you that Burbank’s are a fine variety. 
The potatoes your grocer sells were not raised by Mr. Bur- 
bank, of course, but their ancestors were. It was in raising 
fine potatoes that Luther Burbank, then a poor New Eng- 
land boy, got his start in the profession that has made his 
name famous the world over. 

This man is spending his life in grafting and budding plants 
to create new and better varieties. Day after day, he and 
his helpers toil in the fields, and in their laboratories, help- 
ing nature to bring out the best that is in the plant. 

A few days ago, the editor of an Eastern paper wrote Mr. 
Burbank a letter, asking him a question. Mr. Burbank’s 
reply, I think, will interest every Little Chronicler, but more 
especially the boys. We are all interested in a man who has 
worked his way up from nothing, to a position of usefulness 
and fame, and in the following reply, Mr. Burbank talks 


about a question that every boy will have to decide sooner 
or later. 


Dear Sir: 


If I answer your question simply by saying that I never use tobacco 
or alcohol in any form, and rarely coffee or tea, you might say that 
was a personal preference and proved nothing. But I can prove to 
you most conclusively that even the mild use of stimulants is incom- 
patible with work requiring accurate attention and definite concen- 
tration. 

To assist me in my work of budding — work that is as accurate 
and exacting as watchmaking—I have a force of twenty men. I 
have to discharge men from this force, if incompetent. Some time 
ago, my foreman asked me if I took pains to inquire into the personal 
habits of my men. On being answered in the negative, he surprised 
me by saying that the men I found unable to do the delicate work of 
budding invariably turned out to be smokers or drinkers. These men, 
while able to do the rough work of farming, call budding and other 
delicate work “ puttering,” and have to give up, owing to an inability 
to concentrate their nerve force. 

Even men who smoke one cigar a day cannot be trusted with some 
of my most delicate work. 

Cigarettes are even more damaging than cigars, and their use by 
young boys is little short of criminal, and will produce in them the 
same results that sand placed in a watch will produce — destruction. 

I do not think anybody can possibly bring up a favorable argument 
for the use of cigarettes by boys. Several of my young acquaintances 
are in their graves who gave promise of making happy and useful 
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citizens; and there is no question whatever that cigarettes alone were 
the cause of their destruction. No boy living would commence the 
use of cigarettes if he knew what a useless, soulless, worthless thing 
they would make of him. 


LUTHER BURBANK 
Burbank’s Experiment Farms, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Santa” Rosa has a new schoolhouse named after Luther 
Burbank, the noted scientist whose name has been so prom- 
inently before the public recently on account of the attack 
made upon his work by Editor Cook of The London Garden. 
Eminent scientists the country over and Professor Hugo de 
Vries of the University of Amsterdam have applauded Mr. 
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Burbank’s work, and condemned the action of Mr. Cook. 
Mr. Burbank has just finished a new house adjoining ,his 
vine covered cottage, and he and his aged mother have moved 
into it. In the new house is a laboratory and seed room, and 
many conveniences which the cottage did not afford. Potato 
digging time has come, and on the experimental farm at 
Sebastopol, he will examine at least 1500 species of potatoes 
to make selections from them for further tests and experi- 
ments, in producing the best possible potato. A visit to his 
home was one of the treats planned for the National Educa- 
tion Association last year, if the meeting had taken place at 
San Francisco. 





How the Pansy Received 
Its Name 


S. W. B. 
Pan was a funny little god 
Who took care of the sheep, 
And so the Greeks would pray to him 
Their flocks to safely keep. 


He had the body of a goat, 
Two horns upon his head; 

And liked to frolic by the streams 
And in the woods, they said. 


The Story of the Maple 


“Did you plant trees on Arbor Day when you were a little 
girl, grandma?” asked Jessie, when she had been telling 
grandma about the Arbor Day exercises at school. 

“No, my dear,” grandma replied, “they didn’t have Arbor 
Day when I was a girl; but my little Delia planted a maple 
tree on the first Arbor Day that was ever established in 
Nebraska. I have good reason to remember it, for it’s been 
a very useful tree,” said grandma. 

“It’s more than twenty years ago,” she went on, “that a 
day was first set apart for tree planting. Everyone was 
pleased with the idea and wanted to plant trees. And how 
many they did plant! They planted wind-breaks, and street 
trees, and shade trees in the door-yards. 

“Delia was only seven years old, and no one thought she 
was big enough to plant trees. But she was full of the spirit 
of the day, and she got an armful of twigs and made farms all 
over the back yard. 

Your grandpa and the boys were setting trees along the 
Street. I wanted a maple by the back door, but grandpa 
said it would take too much room; and besides, the ground 
was so hard there, he said, he thought it would die if he did 
Set it. ° 

“And little Delia spoke out, just in fun, ‘Why, I’ll plant 
you a maple tree, mother!’ And she ran into the front yard 
and dug up a little seedling that had come up under one of 





All through the winter, cold and drear, 
He slept beneath the ground; 

But when the warm spring sunshine came, 
He woke and peeped around. 


Among the grasses, as they passed, 
A face, the people saw 

And thought that Pan was wondering 
If spring had come once more. 


‘Pan sees,” they cried and laughed in glee, 
And, from that day to ours, 
The name of “Pansy,” has been given 
To all the wee face flowers. 


the maples there, and then she ran back and planted it by the 
kitchen door. 

“It was just a part of her play. She never dreamed it 
would grow; but the queer part of it was, it did grow. There 
came a heavy rain that night, and I suppose that gave it a 
good start. Anyway, it began to grow, and it’s kept on ever 
since, and we’re sitting under it now!” said grandma. 

“What?” cried Jessie, jumping up. “This great, lovely 

-tree? Isn’t it splendid!” 

“Ves,” said grandma, “and as I said, it’s been very useful. 
I’ve done my washing under it in the summer time for ten 
years. And when your grandpa gets tired of working, he 
comes and sits here to rest; and he’s never once said that he 
thought it took too much room. Yes, I have your mamma 
to thank for this tree, my dear.” 

—Mary Elizabeth Stone, in Youth’s Companion 





In Sweden the school children, led by their teachers, plant 
600,000 trees annually. 


The bluebirds! It seemed as if they must have been 
waiting somewhere close by for the first warm day, like 
actors behind the scenes, for they were here in numbers 
early in the morning; they rushed upon the stage promptly 
when their parts were called. — John Burroughs 
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Tree Drawing 


Marte S. STILLMAN 


Among our common trees there are many with such definite 
form that primary children easily discriminate them, and 
learn to draw them well. Five such types are the poplar 
(Fig. 1), tall and slender, with its upturned branches; the 
elm (Fig. 2), with its graceful trunk 
and spreading top; the apple (Fig. 3), 
low and angular; the oak, rugged and 
sturdy (Fig. 4), and the pine (Fig. 5), 
which shows so plainly its triangular 
form. These trees are excellent for 
introduction into a spring landscape. 

Select one kind of tree for study in 
the spring, and study it in so many 
ways that the children will know it 
always, and can visualize it, and draw 
it, showing its characteristics. If there 
is a row of poplars by the side of the 
mill yard, which the children pass 
every day as they go to school—that 
is the tree for them to study. Or, if 
they come down one of the city streets, 
which has its row of grand old elms, 
towering up above them, let them see 
how many of the characteristics of the 
elm they can discover. Perhaps they 
are fortunate enough to attend a 
school which has for its surroundings, 
neither mill nor city street—but fresh, 
green fields in the country, with a 
beautiful old orchard just across the 
road. Then the teacher has a splen- 
did opportunity to correlate with draw- 
ing both nature study and language. 
Country children see the apple orchard Elon 
every day; few have ever been led to 
see the beauties of the trees; to realize 
that the rugged growth is the result of 





Fi Qe 





" their environment, that theJprevailing winds are shown in 
= the slant of the trees on the side hill, and that every line 
Fig. t Poplar 
















of the apple tree, so rigid and angular, shows its struggle 
for existence in its bleak and rocky home. Fortunate in- 
deed are the children, who, living in the city where “poplar, 
cedar, elm” are merely names that call up no visual images, 
are taken to the outlying districts several times a year for 
nature study. Some time, then, they may find a great old pine 
tree, standing proudly erect, and overlooking all the sur- 
rounding country. 





Fig. 4 Oak 





The pine with its triangular form and very slender top !s 
YB is one of the easiest trees to draw, and may be studied in 
$ ‘ several ways. A simple mass drawing (Fig. 5) with black 
Fig. s Pine crayon, or ink, is a good exercise for the first lesson. Follow 
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that with a lesson in free cutting (Fig. 6), working from a well 
drawn tree on the blackboard or from a good picture. Let 
‘the children collect pictures of pine trees, and study them; 




















§ | } Alder Fig."6 Pine Scissors cutting 


may be used in a landscape, by placing it well within the 
margin lines, and getting just the right proportions of sky and 
earth. - Another lesson which children enjoy is to make a de- 
Tulip sign for a tree (Fig. 7), rather small, fold, and cut it from 


7 paper, repeating it several times to make a border. Carried 


ne 
ws then try the drawing again with green crayon, or a wash of 
» in- water color paint. Finally the tree with an appropriate setting 
plar, 
Ages, 
r for 
pine 
sur- 












Fig. 3 Apple 






out in two tones of green, it is an attractive little border, 
which the children like exceedingly, and it is appropriate 
for a cover for written work for Arbor Day. 
























PRIL’S coming up the hill! 

All the spring is in her train, 

Led by shining ranks of rain; 

Pit, patter, patter, clatter, 

Sudden sun, and clatter, patter, 

First the blue and then the 
shower; 

Bursting bud, and smiling 
flower; 

Brooks set free with tinkling 





ring; 
Birds aS full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide— 
All things ready with a will — 
April’s coming up the hill. — M. M. Dodge 





A Trip to Europe 
ANNA V. NEWMAN 


LONG about this time, one begins to feel that a 
choice of routes to be taken for a summer vacation 


should be definitely settled, that is, as definitely settled 
as the uncertainties of this world will allow. 

The whole great map of America is most inviting; Yellow- 
stone Park, the Canadian Rockies, the magnificent St. Law- 
rence, the Jamestown Exposition, the thousands of less 
known but no less beautiful places in every section of the 
country allure us. 

The railroads offer such temptations in the way of rates, 
that it seems cheaper to go than to stay at home, and indeed, 
in one way it is. 

We are all constituted something like one of Dickens’ 
characters in Bleak House, Dick Carstone, who, because he 
did not spend five pounds for a waistcoat, spent six pounds 
for something else, arguing that instead of spending money 
he really saved it. 

Don’t we do the same? Because we have stayed at home, 
for instance, don’t we reward ourselves for our sacrifice by 
indulging in little luxuries which we would otherwise do with- 
out? Of course we do; and these little indulgences amount 
to enough to pay for a profitable and interesting trip some- 
where out of our beaten track. 

Having resolved to go somewhere at any rate, the thought 
of Europe gives us at first a sort of mental cold bath, with the 
exhilaration that comes after a cold bath, when one is in 
proper condition to take it. 

All the obstacles present themselves at first: The dread- 
ful ocean with its infinite possibilities, in the way of accidents; 
the Burgoyne disaster haunts one; the horrors ofja strange 
country, in which one might possibly get lost, with no knowl- 
edge of the language to express one’s lamentations; the fear 
of over-spending, and being stranded, penniless; the dread 
of unfamiliar customs, and of railway cars which might 
be hurrying us to unfamiliar and undesired ports; the stories 
we have heard of being cheated and over-charged, and 
generally abused: all these keep the idea of Europe at a 
little distance, but after the thought has once lodged in the 
mind there is no getting away from it. “The web begun, 
God sends the thread.” 

Some friend with a real interest¥in your welfare will re- 
mind you that a trip down town is fraught with more danger 
than a trip across the ocean; that there are fewer accidents 
on the water than on the land, that sea sickness is never fatal, 
and is generally considered beneficial; that for a nerve tonic, 
nothing equals a voyage. 

The friend who has been, or knows someone who has been, 
will tell you that most people enjoy the water, and that life 
on the boat is as interesting as anything to be seen abroad. 

The difficulties to be encountered abroad are no more than 
those to be met with here in our own country, although of a 
different kind. A little common sense will solve them all. 

Apropos of this, the story is told of an American who was 
bragging jconfidently that with Baedeker and common sense 
a person could go anywhere in Europe. The conductor 
coming along just then, informed him that he was on the 
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wrong train. 
marked. 

Four congenial friends who can agree about a route, each 
taking a turn at attending to the business, and there is plenty 
to be attended to, make an ideal traveling party. But it 
must be definitely understood before starting, what the tour 
is to be. One will love Ireland, and feel injured because 
she can’t spend more time there; Switzerland will infatuate 
another, and the members of the party for whom fleas have 
no terrors, will rebel at leaving Italy. Indeed it does seem 
that a merciful Providence filled Italy with fleas to make the 
“sweet sorrow” of parting easier for the infatuated tourist. 

But even four congenial friends will find a little friction 
stealing in. Even so small a matter as a piece of soap came 
near to wrecking the friendship of two friends. They laugh 
at it now, but there was considerable feeling about it at the 
time. Your Waterloo may not be soap, but it will be some- 
thing, unless you buckle on your armor of self-control securely, 
and resolve firmly that you will not let the sun go down upon 
your wrath. 

But if the four congenial friends are not to be found, join 
a party. It will relieve you of all responsibility. Be sure 
the party is limited in number, and that you know what the 
full extent of that number is, else you will find yourself being 
“herded,” as one disgusted girl said, and literally “chased” 
through the galleries, unable to get near the leader, and try- 
ing so anxiously to hear what he is saying, that you lose the 
view of the thing being talked about. 

The advantage of a conducted party is the entire relief 
from responsibility; no train time to look up, no fees to pay, 
and until you have been through the mill you will never real- 
ize what an item that one thing is. The insolence of waiters 
who have received less than they expected, has been written 
of often, and although, much exaggerated, has some founda- 
tion of truth in it. The constant dipping into your purse 
gets on the nerves after a while, and the glories of Europe are 
shadowed by it. A conductor relieves you of this. A con- 
ducted party, too, affords an opportunity for much congenial 
companionship. 

You know from the itinerary what your expenses will be; 
your only further expense will be for souvenirs. You may 
think you do not want any, but you will. You may want a 
little piece of lace from Brussels, or some coral from Rome 
or Naples, if you decide to go there, or some Florentine 
frames, and without doubt you will not escape without some 
pictures, and it would be a shame if you did. 

It is a good idea to look some of these things up before 
you go, so that you may be prepared to buy advantageously. 

After the first trip, you will find yourself contriving to plan 
to spend a summer in Switzerland, perhaps, in one of the 
chalets you saw perched on the mountain side; or in quiet 
England, or lovely Ireland, or in some of the fascinating 
mountain villages in Italy, where you might live for a little 
while the life of the people. 

Before you go, begin a systematic course of reading; don’t 
read guide books. The time to read guide books is when 
you are on the ground, before you go sight seeing, and after 
you come back the same day, if possible, to impress what you 
have seen upon your mind. 

Read stories which will give you the atmosphere of the 
country; Jane Barlow, for instance, for Irish life among the 
lowly, from an Irishwoman’s point of view; Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s “Penelope in Ireland,” for the stranger’s point of 
view. Get stories of each country that you intend to visit 
and you will find yourself prepared to enjoy the country. 

Get an art book or two. Your conductor, if the party is 
a small one, will probably provide you with a “ predigested” 
account of the chief characteristics of each of the principal 
artists, which will be a help. To read even such a small 
item as this—“Cimabue, gives his characters a certain 
grandeur of expression, and largeness of form’’— helps when 
one is gazing at a meaningless mass of what looks like very 
peculiar people, with no beauty, certainly, to admire. To 
read on your slip that “Giotto was the first to group his per- 
sonages into something like a situation,” helps you make 
comparisons in which the situations of the characters are 
taken into consideration. These facts will supplement what 
you have learned yourself. If you do not intend to go with 


“Well, I have the Baedeker all right,” he re, 
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a conductor, it would be a great help to make very condensed 
items for yourself. 

One last piece of advice: Don’t go if you are so “set” in 
your ways that a long pillow where you are used to a short 
one, or no fruit for breakfast when you eat nothing else, or 
you are unable to adapt yourself to the special food of a 
country because nothing agrees with you except “what 
mother makes,” asit were. You will only cast a gloom over 
the company, and be so unhappy yourself that the trip will 
be anything but a pleasure. To avoid this catastrophe go 
as soon as you can, and don’t keep thinking “ Next Year.” 


‘ 





One Arbor Day 


Besstz£ F. DopGE 


rr wee... schools consisted of eight grades, 

two grades in each of four rooms, in 

three buildings which were very near 

together. It seemed best this especial 

year, for all schools to unite in plant- 

ing one tree on the town Common, on 

which was the two-room school build- 
ing. 

Whenever possible, we celebrated 
special days together. As the primary 
room was the largest, the exercises 
were held there. 

The children enjoyed having all the 
schools together, and hearing those 
ie, from the other rooms take part; it 
\ was less work for the teachers, as each 

school had only one fourth of the 
program to prepare, so less time was taken from the reg- 
ular school work; those of the parents who had children 
in more than one room could now visit all, and slight none; 
the janitor had only one room to get ready for visitors instead 
of four. 

Nearby grocers kindly saved and delivered_to us wooden 
boxes which were from eight to fourteen inches high. These 
were placed in alternate aisles, and were very popular_seats 
for the younger children. Settees were provided for the 
larger scholars and the visitors. 

The first step was for the teachers to decide to observe the 
day. The second was to speak to the Chairman of the School 
Committee, who favored the plan as did also the! Selectmen. 
The janitor was commissioned to get the tree (which was a 
rock maple) and prepare for planting. 

The last hour of the Friday preceding Arbor Day was set 
apart for the exercises. 

Parents and friends were invited by the children. A goodly 
number accepted, as is usual when people have invitations to 
public school exercises. 

The first number on the program was “The History of 
Arbor Day.” This was read by a member of the eighth 
grade. The second number was “The Uses of Trees,” by 
six second year children. An Arbor Day Exercise by twelve 
children from the intermediate school, followed. Then 
nine primary children sang a song entitled, “Down in the 
Dear Old Orchard.” A sixth grade girl recited an appro- 
priate selection. The next number was the telling, in his 
own words, by a six-year-old orator, the history of the origin 
of “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” by George P. Morris. 
After this story, this poem was read by one of the older girls: 























WoopMAN, SPARE THAT TREE 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 

In youth, it sheltered me, 
And I’ll protect it now. 

*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 

There, woodman, let it stand; 

- Thy ax shall harm it not. 
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That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And would’st thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies. 


When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played; 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 


The teacher had read this story previously to the class, 
several children had reproduced it orally, and all had illus- 
trated it for a drawing lesson. 

All the classes together sang an Arbor Day song. Then a 
half dozen of the first grade babies recited verses in which 
each told his favorite tree. 

A short speech was made by one of the ministers and all 
sang, “ America.’”’ This concluded the exercises indoors. 

Then all went to the yard where the schools formed two 
circles around the: place where the tree was to be planted; 
children of the first four grades being in the inner circle. 

Everything was ready for the planting. After a brief 
prayer, the tree was set in place, and all who cared to, helped 
fill in around it. All of the babies, nearly all the third and 
fourth grades, the teachers, and some of the older scholars 
helped in filling in the earth. 

The schools recited together: 


“God bless with his sunshine, and wind, and rain, 
The tree we are planting on Arbor Day: 
May it greenly grow for a hundred years, 
And our children’s children beneath it play, 
Gather the fruit, and rest in the shade 
Of the tree we plant on Arbor Day.” 


Last of all were the cheers — for the tree — flag — schools 
— teachers — janitor. 

Although the Common had many beautiful trees, not one 
was watched and talked about by my little ones, during the 
following year, as was “our” tree. Other trees were compared 
with it; the leaves in autumn were very dear, and a bird 
that was seen on it, was said to show excellent taste. 








The bluebirds chant from the elm’s long branches 
A hymn to welcome the budding year. 
The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, “The Spring is here.” 
— William C. Bryant 
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Greeting to April 
(Class surrounds A pril, who stands in the center of the ring) 
(MELopy — Alphabet Song — “A, B, C, D, FE, F, G.’’) 
A. BB. 
April, April’s here at last, 
No more frost, nor chilling blast; 
Arbor Day, we’ll welcome thee 
When we plant our little tree, 
April, April, help us, dear, 
When we plant our tree this year. 


April, April, we love you, 

Yes, O yes, you know we do, 

For you bring us Arbor Day, 
When our hearts are light and gay; 
Then we plant a baby tree, 

That some day will bigger be. 


(All dance about April) 
Tra, la, la, la, hear us sing, 
Dancing round you in a ring, 
Tra, la, la, la, hear us say, 
“Thank you for dear Arbor Day! 
“Thank you for the sun and showers, 
“Thank you for the buds and flowers.’ 


’ 





What Happened to Some Little 
Oak Trees 


(For the Teachers to tell the Children) 
MaupD BuURNHAM 
(All rights reserved ) 
Away in the country, on the top of a hill, there once 
stood a big oak tree. The oak was tall and straight 
and stretched her arms out wide. 


(Hold arms out horizontally at the sides) 

Every spring the birds came to build nests 

(Describe one with hands) 
among the branches; and every spring there were little 
squirrels living in the hole 


(Describe hole with thumb and forefinger of the left hand — hold 
forearm erect) 


in the top of the oak tree: every fall the wind blew 
leaves about 


(Let fingers dance as arms are held horizontally at the sides) 
and tumbled the acorns down 
(Let fingers dance down to lap) 


to the ground. 
When the leaves fell the birds flew south; 


(Let fingers dance above head from left to right) 


when the acorns fell then the squirrels ran down the tree 
and filled their cheeks with the nuts and carriedjthem 
up to their hole. Children sometimes came and filled 
their aprons with the acorns. 

Oh, the squirrels and the children did not get all'of 
the acorns, for some hid in the ground and were tram- 
pled in the earth. The leaves covered them, and bye and 
bye the snowflakes tucked them in snugly for the winter. 
When the warm spring sun began to warm the earth, 
then all of those little acorns woke up and began to 
strétch. Their feet went down — so— 


(Le. fingers of left hand point down) 
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Alphabet Song 


Adapted 
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BC, Tell me what you think of me. 


and their heads peeped above the ground — so — 
(Hold thumb up) 
and then they kept on growing, but very slowly, as it 
takes baby trees a long time to grow — longer than 
baby birds or baby squirrels, or little children. Oh, they 
had to be very patient! 
One day, when the little oak trees were about so high, 


(Indicated with hand, four feet or so) 


two men came up the hill and stood beneath the big oak 
tree. One was the farmer who lived at the foot of the 
hill, and the other was a man who came from the city. 
As they looked up 

(Look up) 
into the tree the farmer said with pride, “This is the fin- 
est oak in the country for miles around!” 

“Yes!” said the city man, as he looked about; “and 
these are very fine young oaks!”’ 

“They will make fine trees too, some day,” the farmer 
replied. 

‘“‘T am looking for just such trees as these, to plant in 
our new park in the city. Every spring we have a day 
on which we plant trees and we call it Arbor Day. I 
would like to buy these trees -- may I have them ?” 

The farmer must have said yes, as in a few days some 
men came and dug up the little oaks, and putting them 
carefully in a wagon, drove them away from the mother 
oak, and the hill and meadows, along the country road 
to the city and to the new park. 

In the center of the park was a pond, and in the middle 
of the pond was a fountain that danced 


(Let fingers dance up over head* 


high in the air. Sometimes the wind blew the spray 
over onto the grass around the edge. 

Fishes swam 

(Describe movements with fingers) 


about in the water, and birds often flew down to drink 
or bathe. This was where the trees were planted, and 
a great many people saw them put in the ground. 

Every day the oak trees grew, and every year they 
were just so much taller, until their branches were broad 
enough to stretch over the walks, and shade the people 
who walked by or sat on the park seats, or the children 
who played on the grass. 

In time little squirrels scampered in their branches, 
and little birds built nests in them too, and bye and bye 
the oak trees were grown up. 

But their story isn’t done, because they kept on grow- 
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ing more beautiful year after year, until people said, as 
they had of their mother oak, ‘‘They are the finest oaks 
in this country for miles around!” 


Spring Games 

(Free Play Exercise) 
Marble time; and top time, 
Jumping-rope and hoop time, 
Kite, and ball, and bean bag, too, 
What would little children do? 
Should the spring some year delay, 
So the children could not play? 


Let the children assume — at will —the several positions, which, 
in pantomime, will depict the various games. 
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Tree Planting 


Oh, happy trees that we plant to-day, 
What great good fortunes wait you! 

For you will grow in sun and snow 
Till fruit and flowers freight you. 


Your winter covering of snow 
Will dazzle with its splendor; 

Your summer’s garb with richest glow, 
Will feast of beauty render. - 


In your cool shade will tired feet 
Pause, weary, when ’tis summer; 
And rest like this will be most sweet 
To every tired comer. 
— Songs of the Tree-top and Meadow 
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Reproduction Stories for Second Grade 


LAURA F. ARMITAGE 


THE Doc ExpREss 


Papa had gone to the station to take the train for the city 
when it was found that he had left a package at home. There 
was not time for Fred to get to the station even if he ran. 
“Why not send Rex?” said Alice. Rex was the dog. He 
had always wanted to follow Papa, and they had kept him 
in the house every morning until Papa was out of sight. 
Mamma quickly tied the package to his collar and opened 
the door. Off he ran as fast as he could go. Papa was just 
going to step on the car when Rex came running up to him. 
He saw the bundle and had only time to cut the string and 
take it, pat Rex and say, “Good dog!” when the train 
started. 


M 





Miss COLEMAN 


THE RUNAWAY KITE 


When John was four years old, Grandpa made him his 
first kite. It was a big one and pulled hard when it was 
up high, and it was not easy for a little boy to hold it. Grand-_ 
pa used to help him put it up and then hold on to the string 
with him. - John wanted very much to hold it alone, so one 
day, after Grandpa had helped him to put it up, he left him 
in the big field. ‘There was a strong breeze and it pulled 
hard, but John held on tight. It soon pulled so hard it 
pulled him along. Down through the big field he went, 
almost running. There was a brook running across the field. 
The kite would not stop. What was he to do? He would 
not let go and it took him right into the brook. His feet 
slipped on the stones, and splash! he went into the cold 
water. As he fell the string slipped out of his fingers and 
away sailed the kite. John picked himself up and ran back 
to the house, crying, “Oh, Grandpa! It is a naughty kite. 
It pulled me into the brook and now it has run away.” 














For children to copy and color 
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“Consider the Lilies of the 
Field” 


ETHELIND May BONNEY 


ACH spring for two years, the pupils of the Monroe 
Primary School in Stockton, have owned gardens. 


Pupils, teachers, and janitor have worked indus- 
triously. Have the results been worth the effort? 
Look at this work in a California garden. 

Four enthusiastic, but far from expert, gardeners — the 
principal and teachers —had charge of about 120 chil- 
dren of first and second grades. There were American, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Mexican, African, Japanese, 
and Chinese, many of whom spoke little or no English. 
These embryo Americans have a spacious building, ample 
playgrounds, and a garden. A garden all their own —to 
spade, to rake, to sow, and from which to reap a harvest. 

A plot about 50 by 150 feet 
lies east and west between the 
children’s playgrouhd and our 
neighbors’ houses and chicken 
yards. A wire netting has kept 
out industrious chickens. Roses 
and tall shrubs now help to 
stand guard. 

The work began in April of 
1905. The soil was new, rich, 
and well spaded. The larger 
boys of the second grades were 
shown how to place stakes to 
mark the beds. Two rows were 
arranged, each bed being 3 by 12 
feet, and lying north and south, 
as shown in the diagram. A 
three foot walk lay between the 
rows, and one the same width on 
each side. A two-foot path sepa- 
rated each bed from the next, 
crossing the walks at right angles. 
Thus placed, each little garden 
received its share of sunshine 
from the south. 

The boys next stretched string 
from stake [to stake, bounding 
each bed. Soil from the paths 
was thrown up and the beds raked smooth. The walks 
were tramped down, the strings removed, and all was ready 
for planting. 

Few tools were used. When the seeds were put in, a stick 
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or a small finger did well in the soft soil. Do you know what 
pleasure there is in working your fingers in the soil of a garden 
that is all your own? The beds being narrow, the center 
was easily reached by a child kneeling in the footpath. A 
piece of shingle was enough to mulch the soil with. 
were used only when the ground hardened. 

Each of the fifty-two second grade children was given a 
bed. The future citizen thus owned his first piece of ground 
—his for three months. He could plant what vegetables 
he chose from the seeds provided, must care for them as they 
grew, and could dispose of them as he pleased when the crop 
matured. Four,beds, not needed by the second, became 
the property of,the first grades — two for each grade. 

The time given to the work was taken from that specified 
by the course of study for nature work. After the planting, 
however, the playground was practically deserted at all re- 
cesses, as each child voluntarily watched and weeded his own 
garden or helped his neighbor. 

The planting took place about the middle of April. The 
seeds chosen included radishes, lettuce, turnips, carrots, 
beets, onions, potatoes, squash, pumpkin, cucumber, parsley, 
peas, and beans. The first grades planted corn. We had 
little fear of frost, as we chose hardy plants, and our frosts 
are light. The “ah” that rippled over the rooms as seeds 
were distributed spoke the deep felt interest. Seeds were 
held so carefully in warm, sticky hands, and in cool, clean 
ones. See what dismay when Johnny happened to drop 
a seed. See what pleasure shone in the faces as fingers went 
down, down into the soft soil just so deep. See how care- 
fully and. lovingly the earth was put back and patted down. 
What matter if neither teacher nor pupil knew just how 
deep to plant, or how many seeds to drop? Just the joy of 
working sufficed. How anxiously we all watched our gar- 
dens for the first little seed leaves to stretch upward to the 
light. What a shout there was when the first radishes peeped 
out. Then the boy who had potatoes wished for radishes. 
Later, the pleasure was his, for he had potatoes when radishes 
were gone, and he knew so much about “eyes” and plant- 
ing at the right time of the moon. 

Weeds were no trouble at first. We were almost anxious 
to have them come up. There were many discussions as 
to which were weeds and which plants, as they appeared. 
Later, Mary and Johnny had to be reminded that the weeds 
were too thick at times. I remember one garden, however, 
belonging to a Mexican girl, in which no weeds ever had a 
chance. The soil was stirred and smoothed at all times. 
The Italians, too, proved good gardeners. All through 
April, May, and June we hovered over the gardens. 

Have the results been worth the effort? Look at the 
happy faces of our little folks, many of whom have only the 
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street for a playground; others with soil of hard adobe 
around the homes. Look at our truant. He was as prompt 
as the day when his pumpkins began to grow. He must be 
there to see that nothing happened. After school hours he 
would come back to admire the vines and pat the ground. 

Was it worth while? Crisp, fresh lettuce, and radishes 
were taken home day after day, for the table. Much that 
could be, was transplanted to home gardens where there 
were any. Much that matured was given away or sold. 
One boy sold ten pounds of string beans,. getting fifteen cents 
a pound for the first five pounds. Another boy paid for a 
broken window, by selling his vegetables. Orders came 
for this fresh garden produce without much soliciting. A 
little girl came with eyes_shining, to tell me that her parsley 
was sold to an Italian hotel for twenty-five cents. The 
janitor had made the sale, thus helping one of our little folks 
to-an honest reward for honest work. 

We had troubles at times, but met them bravely. The 
fences and hedges are low, but the janitor was ready at all 
times to help protect the gardens, and to sprinkle them in 
the cool ofgmorning or evening. No one watched more 
closely than the. children, or protested half so vigorously. 
Ogre could not have caused more consternation than the dis- 
covery of deep footprints in the middle of each and every 
soft bed one morning before the seeds sprouted. It was the 
footprint of a small boy. The culprit was ferreted out by 
the indignant owners of gardens, and the offense has not been 
repeated. Another time, the intruder was a neighborly cow. 
The neighbor was politely, but decidedly, warned. Chickens 
were given nochance. They were almost afraid to look. 

The care, the profit, and the pleasure of the outside work 
were not all. Language lessons, painting (wax crayon), 
reading, number —all were enriched by the gardens. In 
the second grade papers were kept, made into booklets, and 
taken home— neat reminders of an enjoyable three months 
of ownership. 

The first grades had a problem to solve — the division of 
two three by twelve beds amongst thirty-four babies of one 
class, pleasing each individual baby. I admit that I began 
rather doubtfully to distribute corn, two or three grains to 
each little outstretched hand. With what faith the fingers 
closed over it! We filed out of the building, back to the gar- 
den, and passed slowly around our beds; each child drop- 
ping his corn, covering it with soil and patting it down. The 
problem was solved. Each child knew, forever after, just 
where he had planted his corn, and individual ownership 
was as strong as in the second grades. I have never heard 
of one claiming another’s cornstalk. 

Weeds could not grow. Thirty pairs of eyes were ready 
to see, thirty hands to pull them up. The corn was most 
tenderly cared for. A cut worm was found one day as the 
soil was being mulched. Everyone had to see it, and the 
cornstalk it cut. Not another worm dared appear. 

How proud we were of our cornstalks! They were counted 
as they came up, they were painted with crayons, and we 
wrote about them. ‘They were a source of inspiration and 
good health. 

- We did not eat the corn, neither did wesell it, but we 
watched it grow and we cared for it. Once we used the 
stalks for decorating our hall on exhibition day. 

The child? The world was his for a season —a world 
full of hidden treasure, more charming than that of Aladdin’s 
lamp. He, monarch of one little spot rich with God given 
treasure, knew all the joys of ownership. 

Has it been worth while? 





Acorn Cups and Saucers 
(Recitation for a small girl) 
A. B. B. 
* Acorn cups and saucers, 
2 Won’t you take some tea ? 
It really cannot harm you, 
’Tis make-believe, you see! 


Motions 
1 Hold a tiny tray with two or three acorn cups and saucers. 
2 Steps forward, holding the tray in outstretched hands. 


Birds in the Spring 


If in the uplift of spring, we could somehow get the 
children to take a vital and concrete interest in the birds 
and to form the habit of wanting to be in harmony with 
nature, we should have accomplished a most desirable thing. 

It is a simple matter, this of cultivating the acquaintance 
of the birds, and a habit which, once formed, will prove so 
delightful that there is no danger of its ever being abandoned. 

The birds come to my window because I have built a 
nest for them there, and when I get an opportunity I feed 
them. ‘They soon learn their friends. I got the idea of the 
nest in Leominster last spring. There I found a man by the 
name of Davis who has a hole in the wall of his shop, just 
outside of which he had built a box for the birds. The 
bluebirds had found it and were making their home practi- 
cally in his shop. On the other side is another similarly 
arranged, in which white-breasted swallows were nesting. 
He had them for his daily companions and said he thoroughly 
enjoyed them. 

Now I have fixed a little box in the cherry tree next my 
window. It is open at the ends so I can see through it, and 
I am anticipating an excellent opportunity to study the habits 
of the birds and to get some extremely interesting photographs. 

After I had built the box I had the children go and gather 
pine needles and place them close to the box, knowing the 
birds use them chiefly in building their nests. We felt sure 
the birds would come and sure enough, this morning a pair 
had arrived and taken possession. 

In the chinks we have planted all sorts of mosses, ferns, 
lichens, sundew and violets, so as to make it as attractive as 
possible to the birds. They accept it, too, in the spirit it is 
intended. I have photographs taken last year of as many 
as eight robins at a time either bathing in the fountain or wait- 
ing theirturn. When we stop to think of the wilderness of dry 
streets with which our city birds are surrounded, and the 
fact that even our public watering places are not especially 
attractive to the birds, we can readily see how they must 
appreciate the school fountains prepared for them. 

To complete my fountain, I adopted the plan of a little 
Swedish boy over in the Salisbury Street district, who had 
prepared pans of stiff mud for the robins and set them out 
where they could find them. You will find this is one of the 
best ways to get children interested in the birds. 

—Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, Worcester, Mass. 


Home Sweet Home 
Every bird that builds a nest, 
Loves its own dear home the best. 





For an April Day 
Mary A. STILLMAN 
To make a Japanese umbrella for your doll, take half of a 
small cork and dip it into the ink-well; lay it upon a blotter 
until perfectly dry. Then insert into it eight wooden tooth- 
picks like spokes in the hub of a wheel, but letting them slant 
down a little like the ribs of an open umbrella. Now tie the 





end of a long piece of bright worsted to one toothpick, as 
near to the cork as possible. Weave the cover of the um- 
brella by winding the worsted around each stick in turn, 
working around and around as a spider spins a web. Fasten 
the end of the worsted by threading it into a large-eyed 
needle and sewing firmly. For the handle use a large tooth- 
pick or a small skewer. Now you have an umbrella which 
will protect dolly from the April sun and showers. 
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Attractive April Insects 


EsTHER FLEMING 


EGIN insect study with the first six-legged creature 
that comes along. A few come out of winter quarters 
in March, but in April you meet them everywhere. 

The first comer may be a butterfly, a bumblebee, 
an ant, or perhaps a wasp. No matter which — they all 
have life and each one has a story, and these are words to 
conjure with in a primary school. 

Mourning cloak is earliest of all. Go along a woodland 
path on a warm day and you are sure to see this maroon 
colored butterfly weaving in and out among the bare branches. 
He is dressed in a dark, rich velvety coat, the general effect 
of which is reddish brown. - A close look reveais splashes of 
dark blue and a bit of yellow to light up the margins of the 
wings. You often see them drinking at the sap‘wells bored 
in tree trunks by sap-suckers. Get near enough, by caution, 
to see the butterfly’s long tongue uncurled. - How he seems 
to relish the sweet liquor! 

Sometimes the mourning cloak’s coat looks shabby. 
There’s a* reason. That’s#part of his life story. Hew 
and where has he spent the-winter? Not cuddled up like 
his warm-blooded, fur-covered neighbors in a warm nest; 
but hanging with his six feet clasping a bit of bark on an 
unprotected branch. A queer way to hibernate, you say, 
and wonder if his thin blood freezes solid on cold nights. 
If so, no harm seems to come of it, for he thaws out with 
every warm day. Woodcutters often see these winter butter- 
flies flying nonchalantly about in January “taking toll” from 
the oozing sap of freshly cut trees. 

The mourning cloak has a reason for flitting about in 
budding tree-tops. That, too, is a part of the life and a part 
of the story. Teacher and children may actually see the 
life drama acted with a school-room window-sill for a stage. 
There are four acts in the drama and as many scenes as 
circumstances allow. 

Act I. The egg. 
willow and poplar. 

- (A week or two elapses between first and second acts.) 

- Act II. The caterpillar. Velvety black body, peppered 
with small white dots. Covered with slender black spines. 
A row of red spots along the back make this a really handsome 
costume for this lively actor. 

(During this act there are several changes of dress, to 
accommodate increasing size. Diet of young elm or willow 
leaves necessary.) 

The behavior of these little elm-caterpillars is most en- 
livening. Here is a quotation from Comstock’s “How to 
Know the Butterflies,’ which suggests all sorts of observation 
lessons with and without a magnifier. 


Found clustered on twigs of elm, 


The eggs are laid in clusters and are often placed in a compact mass 
around a twig. Very beautiful eggs are they; but Madam Antiopa 
is a careless mathematician. Sometimes her egg is eight and sometimes 
seven-sided, the areas marked in ridges in*a highly decorative manner. 

As soon as the caterpillars emerge from’ the eggs they arrange them- 
selves side by side, close together, heads just reaching the edge of the 
leaf on which they feed, making an orderlyeating class in the green 
school-room. 

. They are sociable little fellows for all their bristly spines, and live 
together all their lives and often hang up near each other when they 
change to chrysalids. Once when a brood was reared<in our insectary 
it was discovered that when a noise was made on a tin”pan or 
anyone with a bass voice sang, these caterpillars would rise as one, 
lifting the front half of the body from the leaf, and would shake or 


tremble as if they had the palsy. They presented an absurd spectacle . 


(Several weeks elapse between Acts II. and III.) 

Act III. The pupa. A gray-brown chrysalis ornamented 
with short knobby spines. This stage varies*in length with 
localities and climates. A second brood of caterpillars ap- 
pears in August here, so we might expect the adult 
butterflies of the first brood to come out of the chrysalids 
in July. 

is V. The adult mourning cloak. These butterflies 
are found all over the United States. For information and 
illustrations consult dictionary and books on zodlogy, ento- 
mology and nature study. 

Can’t a story be made out of this, piecing together bits of 
‘facts observed}by teacher and children? 
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Another early butterfly is the dainty “azure,” whose color 
gives it its name. We find it hovering over damp spots in 
the highway, or flitting about as if there were nothing more 
important on hand than mere flitting. They, too, have their 
story divided into chapters, like that of the mourning cloak. 


& 


The first bumblebees to come forth in spring are big, 
low-flying queens. All their comrades of last summer per- 
ished as naturally with the coming of winter as did the leaves. 
The queens alone survive to carry the species on from year 
to year. They seek a suitable nesting place. Old-fashioned 
boys were always finding wild bee nests. The supply of old- 
fashioned boys and bees seems to be on the wane, for do you 
hear the young people of your acquaintance telling of such 
encounters ? 

The queen bees fly low, searching holes. Sometimes they 
burrow; sometimes one finds a deserted mouse’s nest and pre- 
empts that. These queens are “many in one” for certain. 
They..must dig and upholster the nest, furnish nectar and 
pollen for the young, and provide the eggs as well. Ona 
mass of honey and pollen a few eggs are laid. These hatch, 
pass rapidly through the immature stages, and in a month 
reach maturity. As adult workers they appear with the 
May flowers, leaving the queen-mother to duties inside the 
nest. 

The ways of the social wasps are very similar to those of 
bumblebees. Take down one of the big paper nests in mid- 
winter and you find no live wasps in it. 


& 


Keep a sharp lookout for the first ants. Some kinds spend 
the winter as adults in decaying stumps or logs, others in 
their earth tunnels, some in cracks and crevices in buildings. 
Information about ants is not hard to find. More books 
have been written about them than about any other insect. 
Stories, and true ones usually, are found in books of travel, 
in scientific treatises, and in newspapers. Encourage children 
to watch ants and to record what they see. Do not draw 
conclusions too credulously. If you find an ant crawling up 
a grass blade do not conclude that he is a soldier recon- 
noitering the enemy, although ants are known to go to war; 
he may be in search of a drop of honey dew. 

- Read Chapter XXII of Mark Twain’s “Tramp Abroad,” 
and get this clever observer’s opinion of ants and their ways. 
It will make you “go to the ant.” 


& 


The true story of the life of a bee or ant colony is vastly 
more edifying and fascinating to a child than any silly tale 
about a good busy little ant and a naughty idle little bee, 
such as sometimes occupy magazine pages. If we hand out 
fabrications to children instead of truth, we may expect them 
to find our nature stories dull. 


Arbor Day 
(Arr — “ My Maryland’’) 


Again we come this day to greet, 
Arbor Day! sweet Arbor Day! 

With willing hands and nimble feet, 
Arbor Day! sweet Arbor Day! 

No sweeter theme our time can claim, 

No grander deed points us to fame 

No day more proud than this we name 
Arbor Day! dear Arbor Day! 


Bring forth the trees! Prepare the earth 

For Arbor Day, sweet Arbor Day. 
With song we celebrate the birth 

Of Arbor Day, sweet Arbor Day! 
And when our joyful task is done, 
And we our meed of praise have won, 
The glorious work’s but just begun 

For Arbor Day, dear Arbor Day! 

— Seymour S. Short 
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RUNING BRODKS 
SERMONS IN 
STONES AND 
GOOD IN EVERY 
THING ' *@-S 


—From Aljred Bartlett's Publications, Boston 





Arithmetic 


(A Normal School Statement) 


This work will be presented to a class of twenty-four, in 
the second grade. For the week previous, their study has 
been of the “inch” and the “square.” 

General Aim: A quick review of yesterday’s lesson, and a 
presentation of the idea “oblong.” 

Special Aim: 1 To arouse interest at the beginning of 
the recitation, by utilizing the whole class. 2 ‘To increase 
the child’s mental power by demanding facility in work done. 

Material: blackboard, illustrated statements. 

Presentation of the review (7 minutes). 


ForM OF RECITATION 
I “Pass to the board.” 
You may illustrate the different combinations that, when 
added make five. 
Edward may read his statement. Floyd his, etc., until 
all of the different combinations have been enumerated. I 
expect the following combinations to be illustrated. 


I1+4= 2¢1+¢1+1= 4+t+i+t- 
2+3= 2¢+¢2+1= I¢1t1+1= 
Z3+2= $+ tet = I+3¢+1= 


II “What might we substract from five ?” 
1 The'children suggest the following statements: 
§—iI= 5-—2= Tape ie 24> 
2 I write these statements on the board as suggested. 
3. Make an original problem about this statement, Grace. 
4 About this one, Irene. : 
Presentation of new subject. 
Special Aim: To get the children to see for themselves 
wherein a square differs from an oblong. 
Material, oblongs, and squares, drawn on the board, 
papers, rulers, scissors, and one inch squares. 
Presentation. 
1 Josephine may find a square on the board. 
2 How do you know it is a square? 
3 Show mea figure on the board that is not a square. 
4 In what ways is the oblong like the square? 
5 In what ways is it different from the square? 
' 6 You may tell me all that you know about an oblong. 
then. 
7 Show me an oblong 1 inch wide, 2 inches long. 
' 8 Find‘another oblong that is 1 inch wide and 3 inches 
ong. 
9 Point to an oblong 5 inches long and 1 inch wide. 
10 I pass the papers, rules, scissors, and 1 inch squares. 
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11 - By using your 1 inch square, draw an oblong 1 inch 
wide, and 2 inches long. 

12 How many 1 inch squares in the oblong just drawn? 

13 - By using the 1 inch squares, draw an oblong 1 inch 
wide, and 3 inches long. 

14 You may cut this oblong into 1 inch squares. 

15 Suppose I should tell you to draw an oblong 1 inch 
wide and 5 inches long. Think. How many times would 
you lay your 1 inch squares on the paper? 

16 Now lay your 1 inch squares aside, and turn yow 
papers over. 

17 By using your rules, draw an oblong 1 inch wide ‘and 
2 inches long. . 

18 Now you may draw an oblong 3 inches long and 1 
inch wide. 

- Ig Enumerate the different size oblongs you have made. 
F20 Suggest other“oblongs that we might make, using the 
r inch squares. 

- This lesson lays the foundation for presenting an oblong 
2 inches wide and 3 inches long. 





Jincy 
E. E. H. 


One day, an old man named Jincy, wanted some wood. 
He took his ax over his shoulder, and went into the woods 
to cut down a tree. 

He walked along until he came to a little sapling. A sap- 
ling is a baby tree. He thought he would cut that down. 
Then he remembered that if the little sapling was left, it would 
grow into a big tree, with wide branches, and live a long 
time; so he went on through the woods. 

Next he came to a big, fine tree, straight and tall. He 
thought that would make a great deal of wood. Then he 
remembered how long it took that tree to grow so big and 
tall, and he thought it would be too bad to cut it down. 

So Jincy swung his ax over his shoulder, and walked on 
until he came’to a dead tree. He thought it would surely 
be all right to cut down that tree, but just then he heard some- 
thing say, “Jay, jay, jay.” He looked up, and there was 
a bluejay. Jincy laughed, and said: 


“Why, merry Jay, 
Is this where you stay? 
Then I'll go away.” 

And he did. 

By and by he came to a hickory nut tree. It was not very 
big, or very little, so he thought he could have that. Just 
then, he heard something scolding away in the top of the 
tree and there sat a squirrel. 

Jincy said, “ Why, you gay Squirrel, is this your hickory 
nut orchard? Then I won’t cut it down.” 

Jincy walked on until he came to another dead tree. This 
one was so old that the bark was falling off, and there were 
holes in it. He struck it once with his ax. Then he heard 
something scratching and scrambling up inside the tree, 
for it was hollow. Presently an old coon popped her head 
out of a hole. Then Jincy was surprised, but he laughed 
and said, “ Mother Coon, is this where you live? I thought 
you would have a better house than this, but I won’t cut 
down your home. 

So he took his ax over his shoulder, and went home, for he 
couldn’t find any tree that day, that he wanted to cut down. 

—Adapted from Sister Jane, Joel Chandler Harris 


The Rainbow Bridge 
(Finger Play) 
I’d like to cross the rainbow bridge 
t That stretches o’er the sky, 


I then could reach the distant lands 
2 That over yonder lie. 


Motions 


1 Uplifted arms to show the arch of the rainbow. 
2 Index finger of the right hand{pointing to the east. 
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Trees in a Storm 


(Gymnastic exercise for children) 


The great oak trees of the forest feel the coming of a storm. 
At first little zephyrs bend each tree top from right to left. 
Later a gentle breeze makes the delicate leaves quiver. As 
the wind rises, the branches sway to and fro and finally the 
great tree trunks are bent forward by the strong wind. 

I. Rising. 


II. _ Breathing. 
Blowing of wind. 

Inhale through the nose and exhale slowly through 
the mouth making a sound as of wind blowing. 

; Blow three times after each exercise. 
DE niin etenetandind shh skeaned oars Blow 
Ill. . Head Bending Right and Lejt .................. 6 
Swaying of top of tree. 
- Bend the head alternately from right to left with a 
slow, even movement. 
DE uchctedeuheeeteresidnchencisghnnsneen (Right) 
(Left) Up 
Oe St cnc ncbdasdieatadeeneennen’ 4 
Quivering of leaves. 

With arms hanging loosely at sides, shake the hands 
in all directions. Begin gently at first, increase the 
force, then gradually decrease it. Repeat the whole 
after breathing and blowing. 

ST Nia bumadaedekns sake bieeeeewcnanecees (Shake) 
(Stop) 


V. Arm Swinging. 
Swaying of limbs. 

Swing the arms lovusely forward and backward, then 
let the motion gradually die down, to be started 
again after the breathing. 

DD -ctienentenebewditesncumes Sway (Forward) 
(Backward) Stop 
VI. Trunk Relaxing Forward 

Bending of tree. 

Keeping the knees straight, drop the head forward and 
continue the motion, relaxing the parts of the spine 
in succession, with arms hanging and swaying. Im- 
mediately return in reverse order to erect position. 
(Forward) 
(Upward) 


Signals 


Vil. 


(From Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary Schools, by 


Sitting. 





Stoneroad. Published and copyrighted by D. C. Heath & Co. Used 
by permission of author and publishers.) 
Nature Books 
“Cornell Nature Study Leaflets,” a volume of 600 pages. To 


teachers of New York State, price, 30c.; send to Prof. G. N. Lau- 
man, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Story of the’Birds,” Baskett, Appleton & Co., 65¢. 

“The Bird Book,” Eckstorm, D. C. Heath & Co., 80c. 

“Bird Life,” Chapman, Appleton’s (with colored plates), $5.00. 

“Friends in Feathers and Fur,’ Johonnot, American Book Co. 

“Kindred of the Wild,” C. D. G. Roberts, L. C. Page, $2.00. 

“Little Beasts of Field and Village,”’” W. E. Cram, Small, May- 
nard & Co., $1.00. 

“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,”’ John Burroughs, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 

‘American Animals,”’ Stone & Cram, Doubleday, Page & Co., 


$4.00. 

“Wild Life Near Home,” D. L. Sharpe, The Century Company, 
$2.00. 

“Wilderness Ways,” ‘Ways of Wood Folk,” W. J. Long, Ginn 
& Co., 45c. each. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ Thompson-Seton, $2.00. 

“Northern Trails,” W. J. Long, Ginn & Co., $1.50. 

“Ways of the Six-Footed,”’ Comstock Ginn & Co., 45¢. 

“Tnjurious Insects of the Farm %nd Garden,” Mary Treat, 
Orange, Judd Co., $2.00. 

“Forest Neighbors,” Hurlburt, $1.50. 

“Wild Neighbors,” Ingersoll, Harper’s, $1.50. 

“Familiar Animals*and Their Wild}Kindred,” Montieth, Ameri 
can Book Company. 

“First Studies of Plant Life,” Atkinson, Ginn & Co., 70c 
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“Boys and Girls Magazine,” Ithaca, N. Y., soc. 

‘Plants and Their Children,” Dana, American Book Company, 

6Sc. 
“The Tree Book,” Rogers, Doubleday, Page & Co., $4.00. 

‘‘Our Native Trees,” Keeler, Scribner’s, $2.00. 

“Cat Stories Retold from St. Nicholas.” 

‘Among the Barnyard People,” Pierson, Century Company. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT oF AcrI- 
CULTURE 

“Some Common Birds in Their Relation to Agriculture,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 54. 

‘Ducks and Geese,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 64. 

“‘Fowls, Care and Feeding,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 41. 

‘Standard [Varieties offChickens,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 51. 

‘Poultry Raising on the Farm,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 141. 

‘Turkeys, Standard (Breeding and Management,” Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 200. 

“The Sunflower Plant,” Bulletin No. 6, Bureau of Chemistry, 
price, 5¢. 

TExT Books 

‘“‘Nature Study and the Child,” Scott, D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘Nature Study,” Jackman. 

‘Nature Study and Life,” Hodge, Ginn & Co. 

‘Lessons in Nature Study,” Jenkins and Kellogg, Whittaker 
Ray Company, $1.00. 

‘Nature Study in Elementary Schools,” Mrs. Wilson. 

‘‘Special Methodstin Elementary Science,” MacMurray. 

‘Nature Study with Common Things,” Carter, American Book 
Company. 

“Nature Study,” Overton and Hill. 

“Manual for the Study of Insects,” Comstock, Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, $3.75. 

“Botany,” Bailey, Macmillan Company, $1.10. 


Spring 
A little bit of blowing, 
A little bit of snow, 
A little bit of growing, 
And crocuses will show. 
On every twig that’s lonely a new green leaf will spring; 
On every patient tree-top a thrush will stop and sing. 
— Carolyn S. Bailey 





Recitation 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best, 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant; life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree. 
And his work its own reward shall be. 
— Lucy Larcom 


Oh! 
Oh, what would people do 
Without the little Oh? 
For everybody says it 
Wherever they may go. 


When people bump their noses, 
Or even stump a toe, 

How very much they’d suffer 
If they couldn’t cry out “Oh!” 


It’s Oh! when I am happy, 
And Oh my! when I’m sad, 
And Oh dear me! when study 
Makes me so awful mad.—Sel. 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out — 
To show the lining!” —Sel. 
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. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


5 TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 


April 12, 2G and May 10, 1907 
Attractive Educational Outings 


BOUND $25.00 7m 


From Boston 


824% from Fall Riwer; #818 from Newry York 


ook (Rates for tour of April 26 will be one dollar higher, and for tour of May 10 two dollars higher 
from Boston and Fall River.) 

Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; 
Pub- pate from New York covers all expenses. 


FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


CEO. M. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CEO. W. BOYD, ceneral Passenger Agent 











iker 





Full particulars of 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. 








NEW AND UNIQUE 
RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 


BY MAUD BURNHAM 


A book of original plays for the hands and fingers. The text is written 
in delightful verse, and the book is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures. No work of greater interest to primary teachers and kindergartners 
has been recently published. 
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Price, in handsome cloth binding, $1.00 


STORY BOOKS FOR PRIMARY READING 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR MOTHER STORIES IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 
By Mavup Linpsay By Emitre Povutsson 


‘om 















A collection of old and new stories, 
delightfully toid by Carolyn S. 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. By 
far the most notable book of 
this character published in a long 
time. Illustrated and attractively 
bound. 
Price, $1.50 


We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, 
Kindergarten Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


No better stories than these were 
ever written for little tots, and the 
daintiness of the book makes it 
especially appropriate for a holiday 
gift to any one who has to do with 
small children, or to the children 
themselves. Beautifully illustrated. 

Price, $1.00 





ATLANTA 


Send for complete catalogue. 


A charming book of Morning 
Talks and stories in prose and 
rhyme, especially designed for the 
primary school and kindergarten. 
The book contains nearly 450 
pages, with over roo illustrations 
by L. J. Bridgman. 

Price, $2.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Little Metzu 


(Continued from March number) 


27 The little boys never strike and kick and 
call each other names, nor do the little girls 
quarrel over their queer doll babies and their 
pretty fans and parasols. 





28 The babies of Japan never cry. They are 
always carried on the backs of their mothers 
or sisters. 





29 The little girls run around playing hop 
scotch and blindman’s buff, with a little baby 
brother or sister on their backs. 





30 Baby’s bright eyes, shining like black 
beads, watch all the sport. 


31 When it gets tired it just shuts its eyes 
and goes to sleep, and the poor little head 
wobbles and bob around. 








32 The ladies of Japan always carry their 
fans and parasols, when they go to visit one 
another. 





33 [he mothers take their children with 
them; and so good are they that they never 
make any trouble. 





34. Little Metzu and his sister wear very 
funny clothes, and one wonders how they can 
play with such long dresses on. 


35 The sleeves are wide and long: inside 
of them are great pockets, and he finds many 
strange things to put in them. 





30 Kine wears a broad sash around her 
waist, tied in a great bow behind. Both chil- 
dren wear wooden shoes, bought at one of the 
shops in Tokio. 





37 When the children come into the house, 
they slip off their shoes at the door; there is 
nothing to hold them on their feet except a 
strap over the great toe. 
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38 Their stockings have a place knit for 
the big toe, just as your mittens have a place 
knit for the thumb. 





39 Metzu and his sister, Kine, have a little 
pocket made of red crape, embroidered with 
white flowers, fastened to their sashes. 





40 Inside this pocket, which they call a 
prayer bag, they have a piece of paper, on 
which the priest has written a prayer. 


41 Their parents believe this will guard their 
children from evil spirits, from foxes and all 
other dangers. 


42 The Japanese are afraid of foxes. They 
believe a fox can enchant people. 





43 When little Metzu and Kine start for 
school in the morning they carry their books 
tied up in a large piece of crape; their paper 
umbrellas they carry also. When they reach 
the door of the school-room, they slip their 
toes. from their wooden shoes before they 
enter. 





44 Their soft, white socks make no noise 
on the clean, thick mats. 





45 In many schools in Japan the children sit 
down upon the floor-to. study their lessons. 





46 When they recite, they shout at the top 
of their voices in a queer sing-song way. 


47 When the teacher commences the lesson, 
he bows to the scholars, and they bow, too; 
every one bows, too, when entering or leaving 
the school-room. 


a 





48 The children seldom need punishment in 
school. The only mischief these children seem 
to do, is to slyly pull the kitten’s short tail 
or put a paper cap on its head. 
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Notes 


lhe St. Paul School Board is going to 
favor corporal punishment administered 
by the principal of the school after permis- 
sion in writing has been obtained from the 
parents of the pupils. Why not wait until 
the supreme court can be reached before 
delivering the goods ? 


lhe Board of Education of Cleveland, 
Ohio, supplies soap and towels in the public 
schools, so that there can be no excuse for 
dirty hands and faces. The Board pays a 
local towel concern 75 cents a hundred for 
the use of towels, and soiled ones are re- 
placed each week by the company. It takes 
8000 face towels, rooo bath towels, and 200 
roller towels a week to keep clean the hun- 
dreds of school children whose ablutions at 
home are not sufficient for perfect cleanli- 
ness. At one school, which has 1400 pupils, 
800 towels weekly are used. The pupils in 
ten schools do not need towels at all. 





TRADE SCHOOLS 

Fundamental in American life is the belief 
that every one should be encouraged, if not 
compelled, to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities of the common schools. In addi- 
tion to the common schools, there have been 
established at private and public expense 
many and excellent institutions of higher 
education, professional schools and tech- 
nological institutes, where men are trained 
for the positions of highest responsibility. 

In one direction only does American edu- 
cational effort fail to move with the enter- 
prising obedience to practical demands char- 
acteristic of the American people. There 
is a lack of trade schools to fit the young man 
to take his place as an efficient private in the 
army of productive labor. The Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright is reported to have said that 
if one state -— Massachusetts — were to 
maintain a system of industrial schools 
equal to the Prussian system, it would have 
three hundred trade schools. Such schools 
would not supplant any now existing, but 
would supplement them and take from them 
some of the boys and girls who are to make 
their living in one or another special craft, 
trade or manufacture. 

Germany owes its commercial progress 
largely to the trade schools, which have 
raised the efficiency of German workmen 
America owes its commercial supremacy to 
natural resources and to great business skill 
in the organization of those resources. The 
American skilled workman is indeed skilled, 
but he himself is the first to see the advar- 
tage of getting his skill as early in life a.. is 
possible, and he knows the need that r-ore 
and more men as skilled as he is shall come 
from the younger generation. 

If to the American genius for cheap pro- 
duction, the invention and use of machinery, 
business enterprise and method, were added 
as great an efficiency as trade schools could 
afford, the industrial power of America 
would be invincible. The time is likely to 
come when employers and intelligent Ameri- 
can labor will demand that a part of the 
public school money be expended for the 
training of workmen. 

— Youth’s Companion 


_—___ 

















Three of the Buildings 


ence of Northwestern Univer- 
on the Campus ; emerie! sity, Evanston. 


TEACHERS lUST RAISE THEIR 
GRADES OF CERTIFICATE 


All over the country state legislatures are raising the requirements for teachers’ certificates, and the atti- 
tude of all in authority seems to indicate that YOU MUST ADVANCE or step out of the ranks. Teachers 
themselves are advocating a higher standard. At a recent teachers’ institute in a middle west State, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : “ Resolved, That no teacher getting a third-rate certificate and having it 
renewed once should ever be granted another of the same grade; nor p getting a second grade and having 
it twice renewed, should ever be granted another of equal or lower grade.” i you are not in the front 
rank, you must get there or ultimately retire. If you will let us help you 


YOUR ADVANCESIENT IS ASSURED 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The course in 
PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in Arifhmetic, Elementary Algebra, 
Higher Algebra, Bookkeeping Plane Geometry, Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature, Drawing, 
Physiology, Physical Geography, Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Physics, Geography, U. S. History, Civil 
Government, Economics. Redeaagics, and Psychology. 

In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT we offer complete courses in Algebra, Geometry, Grammar, How 
to Write English, English and American Literature, First Year Latin, Physics, Botany, Ancient History, 
Medieval and Modern History and United States History. 

We teach Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy very successfully. 

SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affiliated with a great university can offer courses of such 
strength that they receive university entrance credits. Our instructors are eaiversity qentnates who give 
their whole time to our students, and the instruction is carefully adapted to individual needs. We give every 
year four $100 scholarships in Northwestern University for the best work done by our correspondence 
students. Write to-day for information. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the entire stock of 


SIMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHIETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 
At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 


Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 50 cents per set. 
Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, Prepaid 


Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 


J. W. SCHERIMERHORN &,CO,, 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















‘6 H 99 INKSTAND is large and handsome, suitable for 
The Capitol home or office desk, constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples. f 






The brvad, flat base gives stability [im le to upset it] and the 
> - raceful dome-shaped reservoir will hold several months’ supply. 

rotected both from air and dust ink can ne.ther evaporate nor 
clog, and always remains clear and fuid until the last drop is used 
from the concave depression under the funnel. Get a “ Oapitol” and 
see how far superior it is over other inkstands. 

Singie “ Capitol,” pressed glass, 50 c.: single “ itol,” cut glass, 
$1.00. Pair, with oak or mahogany base, black and funnels, pressed 
glass, $2.25; cut a, $3.%. Fi with ornamental Sterling Silver 
Send for our Catalog of Office Specialties. tops, an especially handsome gift, $2 50 extra. 

or He most stationers. If yours cannot supply, write dtrect to 
us mentioning his name. If you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c for double stands to cover charges. 


CUSAMAN & DENNISON MFG. CO, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York City 


PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 


in Augsburg’s Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in 
Preparation, in Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils. are shown exactly what to do and 
how to do it. A trial in one grade will convince you. 
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April 


|: Every day brings a new delight in April. Swelling buds, 
returning birds, and new hopes springing up on every side. 
Magic, magic everywhere. No miracle since the world be- 
gan exceeds the marvel of the spring birthtime. “Swimming 
in a sea of glory, the tops of the hills look nearer than their 
bases, and their glistening water-courses seem close to the 
eye as is their liberated murmur to the ear.” The nights 
begin to be delicious. Hylas are sending out the first faint 
elfin peep — and the whole pond orchestra will come later. 
The first wild flowers! Are you not hungry for hepaticas, 
arbutus, bloodroot, cowslip, and violets? Every time we stoop 
to gather these, we drop off some care burden. Perhaps 
the early Easter this year will give you an early spring vaca- 
tion; then you surely will be at liberty for the spring opening. 
Get the vacation, and don’t give it to spring sewing — if 
you can help it. 





April Nineteenth 


- What can you do with Paul Revere’s Ride in the lower 
primary rooms? You can tell it in a story, with the gestures 
that Miss Burnham would put into it, if she were to tell it to 
the children. It would not dramatize seriously enough, I 
fear. But how you can thrill the little boys and girls with 
this famous event, if you will make the effort. That means 
to practise it at home, to an imaginary audience aloud, till 
you feel sure you can give it well to the children. Don’t 
smile at the absurdity of the solitary rehearsal. One of the 
best primary teachers I ever knew said she first did her teach- 
ing at home, to rows of empty chairs. 





A New Book of Finger Plays 


Speaking of Miss Burnham — Have you seen her new 
books of Finger Plays? She calls them “ Rhymes for Little 
Hands” asa title. Fresh, dramatic, simple, wholesome little 
plays they are, with illustrations in half-tone made directly 
from flesh and blood arms and hands of little children. 
Thefpublishers, Milton Bradley Company, have made such 
an elegant book of it that it must sell for a dollar, and I sup- 
pose, perhaps, that price may seem too large. But after you 
see it, you will understand. (See Book page in this number.) 





Going Abroad 


Have you sent to Miss FitzGerald yet for her circular? 
(51 No. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago.) 

The teacher who says, “I can’t afford to go,” must ask 
herself the next question, “Can I afford not togo?” The time 
and money expended in a vacation tour in Europe brings a 
breadth of outlook on life that can be secured in no other 
way. 





Tiny Recitations 


The difficulty of finding anything short enough for the 
smallest children to recite that is not as flat as it is brief, has 
led to the insertion of many little rhymes in every number 
“for tots” —perhaps more in this than in any other. I am 
glad they meet a want, as teachers write me they do. Can’t 
somebody send us bright little dialogues, that will need very 
little drilling or dressing? Everything of this nature that is 


’ elaborate is declined beforehand. 
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Eprror’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Requests from Teachers 


are received for information as to how much ground shall be 
covered in each subject taught in primary grades, in.a certain 
length of time —either term or year. It is suggested by 
the inquirers that an expert primary supervisor shall lay out 
this work exactly. I should beglad to oblige, but no primary 
supervisor on earth can doJthis thing. If she were an ex- 
pert, she would never dream of meeting individual needs 
with a general outline. As well could a physician diagnose 
and prescribe for a patient he had never seen. That which 
makes a primary teacher worth the having is the discern- 
ment and judgment that can adapt the work to the children. 
Uniformity makes machine schools. 





Arbor Day 


Care will be needed lest we forget the true purpose of Arbor 
Day in the schools, in the temptation to wander away and 
talk about anything that is made of wood. Let us keep in 
mind that the real object of Arbor Day is to cause our chil- 
dren to love and reverence trees. To ask them to name a 
list of things made from trees ajter they are cut down isa 
doubtful way to inculcate true sentiment — the kind that 
gave us the heart appeal in “ Woodman, Spare that Tree.” 
It is not because we need wood for railroad ties, that 
Arbor Day is kept. The thing for primary children to learn 
is, What does a living tree do for the physical and moral good 
of humanity ? 





Augsburg’s Summer School at Chicago 


Do you know of it? Before planning for your summer, 
write to Mr. E. S. Smith, the business manager, for circular 
and learn all about it. It was organized in 1902, and has 
fully proved its right to exist, as teachers from various parts 
of the country can testify. It opens July 17, 1907, and holds 
a twelve days’ session. What do they do? Those who 
know of Professor Augsburg System of Drawing will under- 
stand that they will get right at the heart of this work with 
him at once, and waste no time in remarks and theories. It 
will be almost like individual instruction in any branch of 
drawing desired, for Professor Augsburg is approachable, 
sympathetic, patient, and helps as one who loves it. Last 
year, Industrial Work was added for those desiring it. This 
includes Clay Modeling, Bookbinding, Metal and Leather 
work, Textile Weaving, and Basketry. 

The session is not long enough to weary even tired teachers, 
and leaves August for recreation. Mr. Smith will assist in 
every possible way, getting boarding places for the students 
beforehand, and anticipating their needs and pleasures, as 
one only can who knows Chicago thoroughly, and is happy 
to be of service. Better think about it, seriously, teachers. 

It is always a tonic to go West for any educational pur- 
pose. 





For Vacation 
If any teacher has found some spot on land or sea, that 
she liked for her vacation, that. was not too expensive for 
small salaried teachers, do tell us about it. Lend a hand in 
this as in other things. 
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Notes 


— Superintendent Elson of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has introduced into the elementary 
schools teaching regarding the duties of 
city officers, the mayor, city council, police 
department, etc. There is abundant good 
sense in this and similar instruction could 


well be introduced into the schools of a 
county or state. Those who will be citizens 
need to know the duties of school officials, 


county commissioners, county and state 
officers even more than they do the duties 
of the President. — Ex. 


—A trade class in cabinet making for 
a limited number of boys over sixteen years 
of age is being formed at the North Bennett 
Street Industrial School, Boston. This class 
will be held four evenings a week during the 
remainder of the winter and spring, followed 
by all day work during the summer and 
possibly into the fall. 

The work will be in charge of an expert 
teacher and mechanic. No tuition fee will 
be charged. The length of the course will 
depend entirely upon the individual ability 
of the boys. 

Several well known manufacturers in the 
city have expressed their willingness to co- 
operate by giving employment to boys who 
have satisfactorily completed this course. 
The aim of the work will be to give the boys 
a fair knowledge of the use of woodworking 
tools and the principles of construction 
common to cabinet making, and also a 
knowledge of mechanical drawing. It is 
not expected to turn out finished workmen, 
but boys well grounded in the elements of 
cabinet making, thus enabling them to 
make the most of the supplementary train- 
ing in the shop. 


— The annual report of the Hon. W. W. 
Stetson of Auburn, State Superintendent of 
Schools, shows that the whole number of 
persons in the state between the ages of 5 
and 21 years is 210,288, against 207,284 last 
year, an increase of 3004. 

The whole number of scholars attending 
school is 130,547, a decrease of 1901; aver- 
age registered attendance per term, 115,566, 
against 116,548 last year, a decrease of 982; 
average daily attendance per term, 97,580, 
against 97,485; number of teachers em- 
ployed, 6650; paid for teachers’ services and 
board and janitors’ service, $1,322,629; ex- 
pended for free text-books, $99,436; ex- 
pended for new buildings repairs, insurance, 
and school appliances, $324,732. 

The number of school-houses in the state 
is 3907, against 3889 last year, an increase 
of twelve. The cost of new buildings was 
$172,169, against $211,148 last year. 

Superintendent Stetson strongly favors 
annuities for teachers who have served for a 
number of years. He says: 

“A citizen of the state has indicated his 
desire to give several thousand dollars for 
the purpose of forming a nucleus for an 
annuity fund. Provisions should be made 
for receiving and disbursing the income from 
all such gifts through the state treasury. It 
is sincerely hoped that the Education Com- 
mittee will take this matter under consider- 
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‘‘The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suecess for both teacher and sehool.” 


a ee ed 





NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 


Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


RAL 5 has filled these positions in public and private schools 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

Traveling Companions, $70, Fa may als, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langu . 

$1000, *Pliyatcal "Culture. "$600, y ~¥—- Primary, $450, Music, $600; Go Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥ 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, k kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


Good teachers 5 Every week 
placed at all D Jinds us short 


times of the year. ; of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass.  /or good places. 














This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers. 
A N A GENC is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 


oat more ous MECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill 


THE TEACHERS: CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








REGISTER NOW, 
It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar.”’ Register Now! 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bldg, Los Angeles. 








203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bid, , Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Buil. ing, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. » Washington. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 
ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “zo'ss 
120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 











a Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
ra eac ers pe teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 








Offi Warrensburg, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Vinita, — Ter., 
Midland Teachers’ Agencies Penne, Danpenc 14. Vernon, Wash, Valley Cit D.. 
Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. Write or booked 
and blank. 
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(Continued on Page 197) 





TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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The Flowers’ Awakening 


Hidden away in their brown, winter bed, 
' Wrapped in a snow blanket deep, 
Covered by leaves, once so golden and red, 
2 All of the spring flowers sleep. 


’ Rap-a-tap-tap! what a queer, knocking sound! 

s Rap-a-tap-tap — all about! 

’ Bright, little raindrops are striking the ground, 
Bidding the flowers come out. 


Swiftly the work of the raindrops is done 
4 Dreamers are stirring below; 
s Swift o’er the ground go the rays of the sun, 
Helping the flowers to grow. 


» Slowly and surely the sweet eyes unclose, 
Soon in the woods we shall see 

7 Daisy and Buttercup, Violet, Rose, 

’ Nodding to you and to me. 


Directions 


t Right hand held low at right side. Have the palm ina horizontal! 
position to show the surface of the earth. Eyes should be turned 
downward as ‘ifflooking at the ‘“‘snow-blanket.”’ 


2 Hands held palm to palm, and placed under the cheek. Bend 
heads to one side and close eyes as if asleep. 
3; Tap to imitate the falling rain. Use both hands. The first 


‘‘tap” should be made with the finger tips of the right hand, the next 
tap (coming on “a’’) should be made with the left hand, and the third 
tap should be made again by the right hand finger-tips. The last tap 
should be made with the finger-tips of both hands. Try to get as nearly 
perfect an imitation of the fall of April raindrops, as is possible. 

4 Children close eyes, nod heads, yawn, and stretch as if awaken- 
ing out of sleep. 

5 Spread hands out at side to give idea of distance. 

6 Nod heads and gradually open eyes. Look upward brightly. 

7 Touch a finger as each flower is named. 

8 Nod heads to right and then to left. Make this movement differ 
from the previous “sleepy” nodding. 


If desired, these verses may be dramatized as game. 
Choose a certain number of children to recite the verses. 
The recitation may be given before the game is begun or it 
may be used as an accompaniment, while the drama is being 
viven. 

Choose groups of children for raindrops, sunbeams, daisies, 
violets, buttercups, and roses. If desired, one child may 
be chosen to represent each flower. In that case, it is a good 
plan to have a dainty, paper cap (made to illustrate the color 
and form of each flower) for each little girl to wear. Place 
the “flower” children in a row, and have them bow heads 
and close eyes. Choose a child for Autumn, and have her 
run lightly in and out, among the sleeping “flowers” as if 
dropping leaves over them. The tapping sound of the rain 
may be made by a part of the “raindrop” children. This 
group may sit in seats, at one side of the room, and tap on 
the desk top, according to the directions given above. The 
remainder of the “raindrop” children, should run on tip- 
toe among the sleeping “flowers” and make a sprinkling 
movement with both hands. While the raindrops run about 
they should occasionally tap a “flower” lightly upon the 
head. After a few moments, the “flowers” should nod heads 

nd “stir” in their sleep, as if about to awaken. 
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The sunbeams, which have been crowded about a taller 
child (representing the sun), should skip toward the sleep- 
ing flowers and wave their arms up and down, as if scatter- 
ing heat and light. When their work is done, they should 
return again to their former position. 

To bring the game to a close, the sleeping flowers should 
open eyes, yawn, and stretch, and then rise slowly to their 
feet. ‘Taking each other’s hands, they may bow, first to the 
left, and then to the right. ; 

A subdued piano accompaniment, if played throughout 
the game, adds much to its beauty. This game may also be 
used as a pantomime. In this case have the verses recited 
before the drama is begun. 


The Ap 


ril Rain 
ce 


Cc. 
The April rain goes “Tap-tap-tap,” 
And flowers far below, 


3 Awaken from their winter nap 
4 To hear and rise and grow. 


we 


Then, on the leaf buds, small and round, 
The rain"taps all*about; 

The tiny leaflets hear the sound, | 
And quickly hasten out. 


=) 


“I 


> The April raindrops tap with glee 
Upon the window-pane; 

’ The boys and girls are glad to see 
The swiftly falling rain; 


‘°“ Oh, see the pretty raindrops fall,” 
The children gayly shout, 

''“ The flowers will waken, one and all; 
The leaves will soon be out.” 


Directions 


1 ‘Tap on the desk with finger-tips. 
Hand down at side, with flat palm, held in a horizontal position. 
Nod and yawn. Several stretch. 
Raise two arms in air and look upward. 
Shape a leaf bud by “doubling up” the left fist. 
Tap all about “the bud” with the finger-tips of the right hand. 

7 Fingers high in air. Let fingers “dance” for the flutter of the 
young leaves. 

8 Hold up left hand with flat, vertical palm. Tap upon the im- 
provised ‘“‘pane” with the finger-tips of the right hand. 
_ 9 Shape a window-pane with two arms and then look through 
it. 

10 Hold two arms upward. Arms should be curved and hands 
held out as if catching raindrops. 

tt Recite this line and the next one in a very enthusiastic manner 
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The Trees in Spring 


The fir, the hemlock, spruce, and pine 
Keep, through the year, their needles fine; 
Some trees in winter, bare are seen 
' Till spring unfolds their leaflets green. 


1 Show budding twigs of various trees 
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Notes 


— [jut five cities in the United States have 
been invited and will make educational ex- 
hibits at the Jamestown Exposition during 


the coming summer. They are St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Cleveland and Roches- 
ter. in each of these cities preparations are 
under way. 


— A movement has been started in Ken- 
tucky to secure at least one first grade high 
school for every county in the state. The 
colleges and higher institutions throughout 
the state have found that in many cases it 
was necessary to go back and give their 
entering students drills in work which prop- 
erly belongs to secondary schools before they 
could take up the work properly belonging 
to the college courses. 


— The men principals of New York City 
feel that they have been unjustly discrimi- 
nated against in the pension legislation 
which has been passed. The largest pen- 
sion which they are allowed is $1500. This 
is not equal to half pay, which they believe’ 
they are entitled to when they have com- 
pleted the period of teaching required by 
law and have met the other requirements. 
Pres. Cornelius D. Fleming, in his annual 
report to the Principals’ Association of the 
City of New York, recommended that the 
matter be taken up by the Law Committee 
with a view to an appeal to the Legislature. 


A report from a careful investigation 
of 6500 school children in New York, whom 
the school physicians and teachers have 
found to be in serious need of some kind of 
dental, medical, or ocular care, or better 
nourishment, brought out the following 
facts: Of the children 76 per cent used tea 
or coffee for breakfast, and only 12 per cent 
had a reasonable breakfast of milk and 
bread. Mothers of one per cent reported 
that the children preferred to go to school 
without breakfast. Of the total 12 per cent 
used tea or coffee three times a day; 27 per 
cent used coffee twice a day. Only 18 per 
cent reported no use of tea or coffee, and 4 
per cent stated that they had no eggs or 
meat in their home diet. 


— At the Berks County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, Reading, Pa., resolutions were passed 
recommending that a united effort be made 
to increase the usefulness of the country 
school along one or more of the following 
lines: 

By planting trees, flowers, and shrubbery 
on school grounds. 

By an enrichment of the course of study 
with reference to agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and the domestic arts. 

By consolidating weak schools and trans- 
porting children, making possible the graded 
school and distinctly country high school. 

By giving special attention to industrial 
subjects in the normal schools. 

By using a better grade of music. 

The teachers also urged that the salary 
law be amended by the next Legislature so 
as to make the minimum $40 instead of $35, 
and indorsed the teachers’ retirement fund. 
Parents are urged to keep their children 
home evenings. 


— 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 195) 


iStit- 
Aeon 


We want teachers of all subjects. 
Forty vacancies in January. Free Regis- 
tration. No Position — No Pay. 
Send for Form P. E 

KIN Y- DRAKE CO., 245 B’ way, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U.S. Est. 1855 
SCHERMERHORNEACTERS AGENC fast 14th St. New Work | CHARLES w. tursomb, shmager. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
THE ALBERT TEAGHERS AGENCY *éntccecniv~ 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 


7 result of eye -two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in go 
Large Clientage per cent of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, sooo in Secondary and Public 
Schools. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 
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Employ an agency to act as your business manager 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Pacific Teachers’ Agency offers FREE REGISTRATION to 60 grade 
teachers, experienced normal graduates, for positions paying $600 to 


rPEE $720 (maximum $840) Regianing Devt. 07. Offer limited to first 60 
registering before Moreh first e recommend. Write for informa- 
RE j TR TI tion to . W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 538 N. Y. Block, 
Seattle, Wash. (Established 1899) 
It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 
ALBAN YWT TEACHERS AGEN COW 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 














Do it Now! Do it Now! 
THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


CEORCE M. DOWNING vacancies are Direct Calls and we verify the rest before taking action. 


ARTHUR B. FURNER | Established 1880. Not a clippings agency. 95 per cent of our 
‘Proprietors 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Agencies are daily helping others; they wili help you. 





= BREWER @eeres 


ESTABLISHED 22 \EAAS < AUDITOAIUM SUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVt 








We s siti f hers of all d 
TEACHERS | WAN fp) EP Rae Rl my FB  -—  - 
early and get in line for advancement. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


¥ TEACHERS WANTED — Many more calls 
THE THURSTO TEACHERS than we have candidates available. 
ACENCY Register early. Address 


ANNA M. THURSTON - - - - 3878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Minneapolis 


v hte 
JSeachers \*"4 


for our 
Free 
iA J e€smc Y Booklet 


An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


OUR 15th YEAR BOOK jz ¥ow,70. 944" { The HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Western States, and what we are doing in western 317 Kasota Building, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
positions. Our plan: Close, Personal Work for é15 Empire State Building, SPOKANE, WASH 
a Selected Membership. Write the nearest office. 224 Railway Exchange, DENVER, COLO. 














i 


Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 

Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 


Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
during past years. 
Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P i4th Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. | 
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Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
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TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested i in 1 the announcements ofo our ‘advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you | interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it row. 
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The Gift of the Trees 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


(Five little girls represent-the trees. Apple Tree wears a wreath of 
artificial blossoms and bears apples; Maple and Chestnut have crowns 
of paper leaves and carry maple sugar and nuts; Rubber Tree wears a 
real rubber leaf in the hair, after the fashion of an Indian’s feather, 
and carries articles made of rubber; while Hemlock Tree is decked with 
tinsel and ornaments and brings Christmas toys. A little boy with a 
fancy basket addresses each tree in turn and receives the gifts which he 
places in his basket; then he thanks the trees and all pass out.) 


Boy 
Maple Tree, oh, Maple Tree, 
Tell me what you give to me. 


Maple Tree 
Leafy branches furnish shade 
Syrup from my sap is made, 
Cakessof maple sugar, too; 
Thesejthe gifts I bring to you. 


Boy 
Apple Tree, dear Apple Tree, 
I know what you have for me. 
A pple Tree - 
From my branches hangs your swing 
Blossoms deck my boughs in spring; 
'. Fruit I bring you in the fall, 
This my gift to one and all. 
Boy 


Chestnut Tree, oh, Chestnut Tree, 
Have you something, too, for me? 


Chestnut Tree 
When October rolls around 
Nuts I scatter on the ground; 
Help yourself, then, from my store 
For my burs hold many more. 







Boy 





Rubber Tree, oh, Rubber Tree, 
Tell me what your gift can be. 







Rubber Tree 
All the rubber that you use, 
Rubber tires and rubber shoes, 
Rubber balls and buttons, come 
From my sap when turned to gum. 








Boy 





Hemlock Tree, dear Hemlock Tree, 
All your presents let me see. 





Hemlock Tree 
At the closing of the year, 
When the Christmas time is here, 
Tinsel, balls, and lights I wear, 
And your Christmas presents bear. 








Boy 





Thank you, thank you, friends so dear 

I will love you all the year! 

I’ll protect you, and I’ll say, 
“Let each day be Arbor Day.” 










Froggie on the Log 





There was a little froggie 

That hopped out in the spring; 
He sat upon a hollow log 

And then he tried to sing. 








But his voice was very husky, 
And he couldn’t sing a note, 
For the froggie on the log 
Had a froggie in his throat. 
— Alice Lewis Richards 
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Recitation 
(For tots) 


I wonder if you’re thinking 
How much we owe the trees? 
With green leaves lightly dancing, 
And whispering to the breeze? 


They ’ve fruits, so ripe and mellow, 
Brown nuts for everyone; 

And shelter from the winter’s cold, 
And summer’s burning sun. 





Anticipation 
(For a small boy) 
A 2. 3B. 
I am going to plant a hickory tree, 
And then, when I am a man, 


My boys and girls may come and eat 
Just all the nuts they can! 


And I shall say, “ My children dear, 
This tree that you enjoy 

I set for you one Arbor Day, 

- When I was but a boy.” 





April’s Cloak 


Funny little April 

- Had a cloak of snow; 
March had given it to her 
- When he had to go. 


Laughing little April, 
One warm sunny day, 

Playing with the sunbeams bright, 
Flung her cloak away. 


Tearful little April . 
Found her cloak again, 
Melted to a soft white cloud, 
With a fringe of rain! 
— Willis Boyd Allen 





Buds 
(Finger Play 
A. B. B. 


Cherry, pear, and apple buds, 

t A secret hold, I’m told; 

2 But, what it is, I shall not tell; 
3 Just watch these buds unfold! 


Motions 


Right hand at the side of the mouth (whisper the words). 
Nod the’ head wisely. 
Head lifted, as if watching. 









Birds Have Come Again 


(Arr: “Oh, I’m a Little Buttercup ’’) 


The birds have all come again, 

Yes, they have come again, 

Bluebird, and robin, and wren; 

With musical hushes 

Croon linnets and thrushes, 

And blackbirds pipe greetings amain. 
Oh, gay are the grasses 

When over them passes 

The shadow of home-coming wings; 
The eager wings tarry 

The message to carry, 

When the wild bird its rapture outflings. 
— Olive E. Dana 
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STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 


Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 


Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 


any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 85 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 

Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder— 

(2 t) pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 


Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog 
Please do not send stamps or check, 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





for us today. It may be worth 
pA THOUSANDS OF LLARS. 
Ss N Hayes Musie Co., 229 Star Bidg., Chieago 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 






























Notes 


— Prin. J. E. Armstrong, of the Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago, closes a paper 
read before the Illinois Mothers’ Congress 
with the following statement of some of the 
benefits noted in his trial of this plan: 

“I believe the first benefit to be derived 
from segregation will be to hold more boys 
in school, and second, to drive us to better 
teaching, since a teacher must study her 
pupils more than before. If we could lay 
aside any fears we may entertain that segre- 
gation is going to deprive woman of the fruits 
of the splendid victory she has won in secur- 
ing the right to an equal education with man, 
we may learn how to push her success one 
step higher. If I thought that segregation 
would in any way lessen the chances for my 
daughters to obtain an equal chance with 


rights are noi identical rights, and that to 
help our boys and girls to fully attain their 
highest usefulness, is to train them at the 
outset of manhood and womanhood to obey 
the instincts that lead men to become more 
manly and women to become more womanly, 
and to train each to specialize so there shall 
be one distinct type for the noblest manhood 
and another for the most superior woman- 
hood.” 


— President White, of Colby College, 
Maine, asserts that the education of men 
nowadays is very haphazard. “I predict,” 
says he, “‘that in twenty-five years from now 
women will be the only educated persons 
there will be in this country Twenty-five 
years from now it will be common for a man 
to come home in the evening and after read- 
ing about something strange in the papers, 
if he can read at all by that time, will simply 














For your School. 25 for 25 cent 120 for $1.00. Malden, Mass. 








Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 














NATURE STUDY IN THE POETS 


A Choice Collection of Memory Verses Arranged 
jor School Use by MARY ROENAH THOMAS, 
Teacher in the Hancock School, Boston 


The teacher who sees to it that her classes of boys or 
girls commit to memory, first and last, a good many 


Cherries and Vee pln | —, Sa een my sons, I would be the last person to wish ] short, pithy, pertinent sentences, stanzas, lines or pas- 
Grapes, Bells, Overa ys, Dutch Boys, ivy, ‘ . $ soa a ‘ , | sages from the world’s best literature will be doing them 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. to put it into the schools; but I am more a service for which they will be grateful all their lives. 

Coe an Linas fai toe and more impressed with the fact that equal] | Many a humble boy or girl’s life has been saved 


from ruin or lifted above the commonplace by just 
such a service as that which is so happily rendere d by 
Miss Thomas’s book. 

She has drawn not only from the well-known poets 
like Wordsworth, Longfellow, Bryant, but also from 
some original sources. A number of bird poems, for 
instance, of unusual merit, and never before published 
are contributed by a friend of the author. The selec- 
tions on the Seasons are arranged so as to portray the 
Season’s advance. 

“Sounds from the Sea,” and “ Notes from the Field 
and Wood,” are particularly cich and suggestive sec- 
tions. There are brief quotations ruitable for special 
days such as Arbor Day, Memorial Day, etc. Re- 
sourceful teachers will find many ways of using this 
delightful volume. 


**It would be well if a copy of this artistically 
arranged and printed volume could be put in the 
hands of every pupil in the public schools.”’ 

From the School Journal (N. Y.) 


**If you wish the best collection of studies for 
every time and season, get this handsome book.” 
The Pathfinder, Carbondale, Jil, 


Paper Covers. 142 Pages. Price 50 Cents Postpaid, 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield Street - - - Boston 


10 men in each state to travel, dis- 

tribute samples of our goods and tack 

advertising cards. Salary $2i per 
week, $3 a day expense allowance 


Saunders Co., Dept. G., Jackson Bly’d, Chicago. 
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Are you using Augsburg’s Practice Tablets? 














TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Arbor Day Entertainment 
April’s Gift 


EsTHER LEwIs 
Child (looking’ towards April, who—decked to represen 
spring — is seen approaching) 


Stormy, March has taken wing, 
Now April comes to tell ’tis spring. 


A pril (drawing near to the child) 
Yes, I’ve come a while to stay, 
And, after me, will follow May. 


Child 
You’re welcome, April, with your showers, 
You help to bring the early flowers. 
A pril 
And Arbor Day I bring you, too, 
That is my precious gift to you. 
Class 


Tis then we plant a tree with care, 
’Tis labor we all love to share. 


Two or three children (in pantomime — use spades) 


We take, you see, a little spade, 
Till we a fine deep hole have made. 


Another group (in pantomime — displays hoes) 


We take a hoe to smooth the soil, 
Lest lumps or stones the bed should spoil. 


Another group (in pantomime — holds the tree (imaginary) 
in position) 
We hold the little tree upright, 
Till every root is out of sight. 


Group with spades (in pantomime — fills in the earth. 


around the imaginary tree.) 


And each of us must help, you see 
To. spade the earth about the tree. 


Another group (displays rakes) 


We take a little handy rake 
This baby’s bed quite smooth to make. 


Little Girl (displays a small watering pot) 


This watering pot J use, you see, 
To feed the little baby tree. 


Class (turning towards April — who has listened with pleas- 
ure and interest to all that the several groups have told 
her) 

We all, in joy and pride, agree 
In helping plant the little tree. 


A pril (smiling at the children) 
I thank you children, each and all, 
I find not one of you too small 
To do a deed so kind and true 
On this dear day I give to you. 





Tap! Tap! Tap! : 


To the great brown house, where the flowerets live, 
Came the rain with its tap! tap! tap! 

And whispered, “Violet, Snowdrop, and Rose, 

Your pretty eyes you must now unclose 

From your long, long winter’s nap!” 

Said the rain, with its tap! tap! tap! 


From the doors they peeped, with a timid grace, 
Just to answer this tap! tap! tap! 

The snowdrop bowed with a sweet “Good day”; 

Then all came nodding their heads so gay, 

And they said, “We have had our nap; 

Thank you, rain, for your tap! tap! tapl"—Sel. 
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Verses for Tots 


LOUISE STEVENS 
(All rights reserved ) 


April’s Song 
April, with her drops of rain, 
Taps upon the window-pane; 


This the song she seems to sing, 
“Showers and flowers make the spring.” 


To April 
April, April, are you here? 
I am glad to see you, dear, 
Glad to hear your patt’ring showers 
For they bring the May-time’s flowers. 


Raindrop’s Song 


The roots and plantlets under ground 

Are glad to hear the patt’ring sound 

Of raindrops, when they softly sing, 
“Wake up, wake up, ’tis spring, ’tis spring!” 


Clouds and Sun 


When the small gray clouds appear 
Then the sun must disappear; 

But after April’s drops of rain, 
Sunny skies will smile again. 


April’s Face 
Over April’s smiling face 
Little tears must sometimes race; 
Tears soon change to raindrops small, 
Then to earth the showers fall. 


The Sun and the Rain 


“Run, little raindrops, run, run, run!” 

From behind the clouds calls the smiling sun, 
“For, by and by, when your fun is done, 

I’ll coax you back here, one by one.” 


The Runaway Brooklet 
(I \ger Play) 
A little brooklet, full of play, 
t Once through the meadow ran away; 
And ne’er ame back, as I’ve heard say, 
2 Because it found the sea, one day. 
Motions 


: Trace upon the desk the wanderings of the brook. 
2 Hand — approaching the edge of the desk — drops gently into 
the laps. 


The Return of the Birds 
(Finger Play) 


t In fall, most birds to southward roam, 
And spend the winter, far from home; 

2 But, in the days of early spring 
Their homeward flight they quickly wing. 


Motions 


1 Hands, with fingers moving, making a sweeping movement up- 
ward and toward the south. 
2 Reverse the movement. 





As Fresh as a Rose 


Mamma often tells me — 
And, of course, she knows — 
That clean hands and face 
Make me fresh as a rose. 
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Notes 


‘Teachers’ Association of Brook- 
lyn, \. Y., is justly proud of the showing it 
can ake in membership as well as in the 
various activities in which it is engaged. 


A report of the committee on new member- 
ship at a recent meeting of the Executive 
Comittee showed a gain of 357 over the 
same montha yearago. This makes a total 
mem crship of 4497, of whom but 170 are 
asso tite members. In over sixty schools 
every tcacher is a member of the Association. 
This must be very nearly a record for 
teaclicrs’ associations, and speaks well for 
the work of the various committees and 
high cfliciency of the officers of the Associa- 
tion 


President Forbes, of the Board of Edu- 


cation of Rochester, N. Y., has announced 
the adoption by the Board of the plan for 
raising teachers’ salaries which has been 
under discussion for some time. 


lhe Board,” said Mr. Forbes, “has de- 
cided to make an increase in the salaries of 
grade, kindergarten, and manual training 


teachers. ‘The maximum will be increased : 


in the case of grade teachers from $650 a 
year to $700, and in the case of manual 
training teachers from $700 to $750. The 
minimum salary to be paid will be increased 
from $400 to $450. It has also been decided 
to make the advances in salaries, dependent 
on length of services, yearly instead of 
biennially.” 


The Polish language will hereafter be 
taught in any school in Milwaukee in which 
one hundred pupils of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades desire to take ele- 
mentary instruction in that language. S. Y. 
Gillian well says: ‘‘Within a generation it 
will practically cut out the Polish language 
from the speech of the second growth Po- 
landers. The opportunity to study their 
mother tongue is a potent attraction to the 
children of those who use any alien language, 
and it tends to allay the fears of their par- 
ents. When children are once brought into 
contact with the public school and what it 
stands for we may safely rely upon the Eng- 
lish language and American ideals to do the 
rest. Those who look upon the teaching of 
Polish, German, and other foreign languages 
with misgivings lest those languages “may 
thus be perpetuated in this country, are look- 
ing through the wrong end of the telescope. 
Putting alien languages into the public 
schools is the surest and easiest way to 
eliminate them; and as soon as any seg- 
regated group of citizens becomes American- 
ized in its mode of life and Anglicized in its 
speech the need for teaching the foreign lan- 
guage ceases. St. Louis reached that stage 
some years ago, and discontinued the teach- 
ing of German; and among the leaders of 
the movement to throw out the German 
were the prominent German-Americans of 
that city who had been educated in the 
public schools. Other large cities show the 
inevitable trend in the same direction. Only 
this year Cleveland abandoned the teaching 
of German in the lower grades. Many 
Germans in Milwaukee hold that this city 
is now sufficiently Americanized so that the 
teaching of German in the public schools 
might safely be discontinued.” 































FSS The following are some 


of the ailments | correct, 
For details about my per- 
} sonal instruction, write me 
which symptoms apply to 

ur case. If you are suf- 

@ from any other ail- 
ment write me fully and | 


will frankly tell you, with- 
help 


AreYouSatisfied? 


Any Woman Can Have 
Good Health, a Refined 
Face Good Figure 





Too short 

Thin bust 

Thin chest 

Thin arms 

Thin neck 

Round shouldered 

Superfiuous flesh 

Prominent hips 

Protruding abdomen 
eight 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 

i Complexion 

Do you walk gracefully 

Weakness 






gure. 20,000 women have st 
Ives under my direction in a 
five years. 


Are You Tired of Drugs? 
I use no om. I study each woman's 


case just as a 






















difference being ti strengthen and put Lame back 
in place weakened organs by engi for Iecine 
nerves and muscles controllin; = org Nerves 
a good circulation —y Headaches 
ic nut by by Spocling ennai ret breath Cotarrh | ‘ 
ing a y ing the specia 
bathing, etc., ‘eluted to each individual. Constipation ) 
(| I strengthen all your vital organs, Liver 
lungs, heart, nerve centers and Kidneys 
Sea unding through your veins tunes 
aad na child, Throat 
Id your figure to correct proportions, Cold 
I teach you to aa ade to walk with an ease and dignity which Sheusasion 
once bespeak culture and refinement. — - on 
. Every figure can i 2 rounded out} — fguse 
Clear Skin and a symmetrically unless bones are miss- 5 A - cay way 
Good Figure ing or tissues entirely wasted away, not mentioned here? 




















Occupation ? 
What is your age? 
Married or Single ? 


Give me your full name and 


woman who carries from 20 to 100 
pounds of superfluous nek every time she moves has my sym- 
pathy—bu ye does not need to do so—and surely it is every 
woman “s privilege +n to keep herself attractive and 

When you request details gu oe La _ 
How to Stand [ send you free, a booklet you how 
and Walk to stand and walk noob mg a card of SUSANNA COCROFT 

correct poise for your dressing 3 


























What My Pupils Say of My Work 
I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your 
physical culture, 
4 ope lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 
tion and bili are entirely relieved. 
Sustthinke how I have gained,since I began with you, from 112 to137% Ibs.in one year. 
My catarrh and lungs are much betterand my body, which was a bony, crooked 
structure, is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 
My head is steady, the confused feeling having gone. It is the best money ever 
spent for myself. 
Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I think I could digest tacks. I am so happy. 

















Personal Write me fully, also letting me know your faults of figure, etc. I will make 

_ Instructions & personal study of yourcase and will let you know whether I can help you 

j or not, Your letter will be held in strict confidence. I never publish letters 

without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of testimonials from women I 
have helped, who have given me permission to show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 57 Washington St., Chicago 


MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK Author of “ Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
SS 









NOTE: Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 





FREE 4 FLAG 


For Your School 
Get One for the 


la 

Teac hers cosine’ exercises 

Your Patrons who 

Will Visit You on That Day Will Appreciate and 
Commend Your Work. 








Get closer in touch with your pupils. Cultivate in them a feeling of rever- 
ence and love. By our plan you can secure for your school one of our large 
5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 Stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed 
as represented. In any retail store, this Flag would cost from $3.50 to $5.00. 


On request we will send you, postpaid, 35 Emblematic Flag Buttons in handsome national colors. 
They make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the children dispose of them for 
to cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity. Send us the pro- 
ceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, all charges paid. 

Our method instills patriotism, makes the p upils proud of their Teacher, 
their School and Country. BE PATRIOTIC. Don’t bother the Board. Get 
credit for something yourself. You run no tisk. 


Are the Picturesof Washington 
and Lincoln on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for Schools, 20x24 inches in size, photo colors. 
framed in solid black, bone ebony, rub finish, 2-inch frame, under glass, all 
charges prepaid. You can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. We 
furnish either Washington or Lincoln Buttons, or the Flag Buttons mentioned 
above. State which is wanted. 


Try our very excellent plan, secure a Flag or Picture, or both, and we can 
place you in a position to earn money for yourself. Write to-day for buttons and 
testimonials. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 1031 Meridian St., Anderson, Indiana 

















THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF CYMNASTICS 
By Hartvic NissEn, Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 
A System that ~~ Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth Binding Price. 75 Cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY New York BSeston Chicago 
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An Indoor Planting 


CERIDWEN SAMUEL 


those who represent trees in this way: 
Wind green crépe or tissue paper around arms and 
bodies, and place a little green cap on each head Pin 
a few blossoming buds (from your jar of twigs) here and 
there over the costume, and you will have a dainty, pretty 
sight. The shining eyes and flushed little cheeks will only 
add to the attractiveness of your miniature forest. Strictly 
speaking, I suppose the paper should be brown, but the chil- 
dren would not enjoy it half so much. “The letter killeth” 

often in the school-room. ° 

The gardener is the spokesman for the children; he should 
carry a spade. Each child who does not represent a tree, 
should provide himself with a tiny flower pot for the plant- 
ing; a small tin can wound about with a bit of the tissue paper 
does nicely. - Each boy should have a few apple seeds, and 
each girl a cherry stone. ‘The program may be interspersed 
with any tree or spring songs. Invite two or three of the 
mothers to come and help dress the children. 

The exercises of the day may be begun with some song 
about trees; then, one child, who has been trained for this 
part, should give a bird whistle. At this signal all the “trees” 
rise, and, raising hands above heads, sway gently and repeat 
in concert: 


[ you want to fill your children’s hearts with joy, dress 


We are a forest 

Of beautiful trees, 
Gently waving, waving; 

Sheltering with leaves 

The birds and the bees, 
Snow and winter braving. 


To Gardener a 

Now the trees are wakening 
Call us all to say, 

That ’tis time to plant again; 
This is Arbor Day. 

Let each tell the reason why 

- He should live again; 

Tell of all his usefulness 
To the sons of men. 


Gardener (facing trees) 


Standing now in fair array, 
Graceful, green, and tall; 
We would hear your reasons, 
We would hear from all. 

Oak 
I am the oak, 
The king of all; 
Strong and firm, 
Straight and tall. 
Men use me in building 
A wagon or train; 
I do not need gilding, 
I just show my grain. 
I once for a charter 
Did well as a cloak: 
~ Americans love me, 
The old Charter Oak. 
Pine 
{ am a tall and stately pine 
With needles and with cones; 
I do not need the richest soil, 
I grow among the stones. 
I am a very social tree; 
I like my own kind near; 
And many of my family 
Stay green, through all the year. 
Walnut 
The Walnut tree is always 
- A favorite with boys; 
To gather my delicious nuts 
Is one of Autumn’s joys. 
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Chestnut 


A pple 


Elm Tree 


Three Trees 


Cherry 


Maple Tree 


Fourth Tree 
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I’m shining chestnut from the wood, 
You must remember me, 

For many treats of my rich nuts 
I have given freely. 

I’ll whisper something. Can you hear? 
My buds are almost out; 

Then soon the green burs will appear 
“O! O!” IT hear you shout. 


The apple’s the queen of the orchard! 
Appleseed Johnjthought her so. 

All like her big, juicy apples | 
And all must help her to grow. 


rhe elm is here, 

A tried old friend; 
How gracefully 

Its branches bend. 
Its uses are many; 

Too many to say. 
Remember the elm tree 

On each Arbor Day. 


Without the plum, the pear, the peach, 
Quite poor most folks would feel; 
But here we are, in easy reach, 
To give you all a meal. 


I am the cherry. 
I stand for the truth, 

E’er since a man famous 
Cut me down in his youth. 


I am the maple, 
Beloved by all, 

I bring you sugar; 
And ev’ry fall 

A glory of color 
I am, to show 

The wonder of God 
To earth below. 


There are many too bashful 
Thus to speak their good; 
Content to hide their kindness 
In the dark, deep wood. 

So for all we’ll say kind words, 
Passing no one by, 

Please remember gratefully 
Those who are so shy. 


(All seated) 


Gardener (facing children) 
Everyone on Arbor Day 


Should surely’plant a tree; 


Consider well whatfyou have heard, 


And choose which yours shall be. 


Children (planting) 
Let ev’ry boy of apple seeds 


Plant in the earth a few; 


And ere to manhood you are grown, 


They'll apples bear for you. 


And ev’ry girl a cherry stone 


Must plant in earth with care; 


And in the years to come you'll have 


All 


Rich fruit and blossoms fair. 


Every one should surely plant 


At home, or by the way, 


A tree for fruit or for beauty 


On ev’ry Arbor Day. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
ScHooL-RooM. By Henry Elton Kratz. 


The author summarizes the child-study 
situation in the educational world when he 
says: “To-day there is much less popular 
talk about the study of children but much 
more actual study of them. The froth and 
foam have disappeared, but interest in chil- 
dren has become an essential part of all 
streams of thought connected in any way 
with the origin and development of man.” 
Those who caught the spirit and true mean- 


ing of child study, and have clung to the. 


vital investigation of the heart and soul of 
the child will be glad of the help which this 
book affords. It is a chart by which the 
teacher can find her way in so complex a 
subject. Superintendent Kratz has talked 
with teachers and parents in this book, in 
all friendliness and sympathy with the deli- 
cate work to be accomplished in learning 
the child at a time when he does not know 
himself. The work is also hygienic in its 
consideration of the fatigue problem in the 
school-room, and in the discussion of the 
conservation of nervous energy. There is 
also a chapter of ‘A Study in Musical Inter- 
pretation,” which will be of interest to every 
teacher, whether the children are in primary 
of grammar grades. Other chapters on 
Alertness, A Study in Spelling, are full of 
the practical work of the school-room from 
the child study viewpoint. An Outline of 
a Manual Training Course is timely and 
suggestive. The chapter on The Building 
of Character evidences a recognition of the 
basis and object of all child study. The 
Closing Leaf from a Superintendent’s Diary 
gives a glimpse of the almost paternal in- 
terest in a boy’s nature and history. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE Book oF FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. 
By H. E. Scudder. 


This is an illustrated edition of 176 pages 
of many well known children’s stories. 
They are arranged with a view to the 
child’s advance in word management, leav- 
ing those stories with more difficult vocabu- 
lary for the latter part of the book. Lists 
of words found in each story, that the child 
would not be likely to meet in the usual first 
grade text-book, are arranged at the close 
of the book for the teacher to teach sep- 
arately before the reading of these stories 
begins. This pedagogical plan in the re- 
printing and re-arranging of the old familiar 
stories will be appreciated by teachers and 
give the book an added school value. It is 
also well suited for home use. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 


BrrD Note Book. Devised by Richard 
H. Gerberding, 1315 Waveland Avenue. 


The object of this very substantial Note 
Book is to assist the bird student in identify- 
ing wild birds in their native haunts. It is 
a means of recording the markings that 
strike the eye while the bird is in sight, and 
not have to depend on memory to record 
them afterwards. 

Frank M. Chapman, Editor of Bird Lore 
says, “The book may be cordially recom- 
mended.” Ernest Thompson-Seton says, 
“Tt is an excellent idea.” Bird students 
and observers of nature in every form, like 
these noted authors, are qualified to speak 
discriminatingly on such a book. All those 
who intend to learn all they can of birds this 
summer will find this Note Book worth 
trying. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


READING FOR TRAINING CLASSES. By 
Rose M. Libby. 


The author says: “This work is intended 
for the use of advanced pupils in reading, 
teachers, teachers’ training classes, and those 
preparing for regents’ examinations.” While 
this little book has a specific object in assist- 
ing New York teachers, its plan and content 
will be of service to every teacher, whether 
or not she has the bugbear examination 
before her. All that pertains to the teaching 
of reading — inflection, emphasis, modula- 
tion, pronunciation, accent, phonics, etc. — 
are considered in topics separately, and 
abound in well-digested suggestions. Vari- 
ous methods of teaching reading to be- 
ginners is also considered, and _ spelling 
comes in for its share of analytical treat- 
ment. The book is especially valuable for 
its pithy quality in discussion. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


EARTH AND Sky. (Revised Edition.) 
Number Two in Earth and Sky Series. 
By J. H. Stickney. 


This is designed for a Second and Third 
Grade Nature Reader and Text-book. The 
object in this series is to cause ‘children to 
see their relation to the natural world, in a 
way to arouse their imagination and interest. 
The following chapter titles will suggest the 
manner in which the child is to be instructed 
to see and understand the world about him: 
Earth For a Home; How Does the Garden 
Grow; Shelter and Protection; The Light 
Princess; Feathers and Fur; Industries; 
Working Together; The World Beautiful, 
etc. The book is illustrated and attractive. 
If the teacher will catch the spirit of the 
author, the child will be introduced into the 
world about him in a happy and intelligent 
way that will lay the foundations for the 
right kind of nature acquaintance and nature 
study. 





— The number of district superintendents 
in Chicago, IIll., has been increased from 
four to ten. Superintendent Cooley asked 
for six assistants, but the Committee in- 
creased the number to ten, which is con- 


sidered ideal. 





s s . 
Spring Medicine 

In thousands and thousands of homes— 
in cities, towns and villages — three 
doses a day of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are 
now being taken by every member of the 
family. 

Why such wide and general use? 
Because Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proved 
itself the Best Spring Medicine, by its 
wonderful effects in cleansing the system 
of all humors, overcoming that tired 
feeling, creating appetite, clearing the 
complexion, giving strength and ani- 
mation. Forty thousand testimonials re- 
ceived in two years, by actual count. 

Insist on having 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. No. 324. 
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1000 illustration Catalogue, 2 two-cent stamps. Malden, Mass 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, New York City 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1907 


Cv RSES in all Collegiate Subjects and in Prin 
ciples and Methods of Education for Kindergarten, 
Grammar, and High Schools. 


Special Departments of Physical Training, Kinder- 
garten, Domestic Art, and Manual Art. 


Tuition $25. Board and Room $45. 


Rooms should be reserved in advance. 
For tllustrated bulletin, address 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Ph.D. Director 
Washington Square, New York City 


FOR ALL TEACHERS! 


Just from the Press. A Fresh, Vigorous, 
and Stimulating Inquiry Into the True 
Status of Pupil and Teacher. 


Studies and 
Observations in 


the School-room 


By H. E. KRATZ 
City Supt. of Schools, Calumet, Mich, 


The author, who as teacher and su- 
perintendent, has for four years been in 
closest touch with pupils at all stages 
of advancement, has thrown abundant 
light on the proper solution of school 
problems by his systematic and sympa- 
thetic study of the children. 

The results of these original investi- 
gations are presented in a simple yet 
entertaining manner direct from the 
school-room, often in the artless lan- 
guage of the pupils themselves, and fur- 
nish bright and highly profitable read- 
ing for all classes of teachers. 


Cloth, 224 pages. Price, 80 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
2046 Center Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
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** What makes her stick her back up?” 














“What makes her stick her back up?” 


“What makes her stick her back up?” 


“ What makes her stick her back up?” 


“ What makes her stick her back up? ” 
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C \rder Bird Pictures in Colors now. 





~ §CHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES 
FOR APRIL 


By the Popular Author 
ALACE E. ALLEN 
Price, 20 Cents 





Educational Publishing Company 
hicago New York Boston 


 Black’s 
Graded Readers 


BY 
BENJ. N. BLACK 
Five Book Series 


Primer 


12mo. 80 pages. About 130 spirited 
illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 
25 cents. 





Emphasis is placed on these charac- 
teristics: 1 The pages are free from 
irrelevant matter. 2 Thesubjects are 
interesting to all children. 3 Single 
line sentences and wide spacing. 4 
Frequent pages of review sentences, 
which are numbered for convenience 
of tests. 5 The whole lesson always 
in sight. 6 Vocabulary and grading 
the result of extreme care and experi- 
ence. 


First Reader 


12mo. 112 pages. Fully illustrated. 

Cloth. Mailing. price, 30 cents. 

Plan of the Primer continued. The 
little stories arouse curiosity, and the 
conversations upon the interests and 
activities of child life vivify the page 
and make study a delight. Besides 
the home and outdoor life, conduct and 
kindliness towards animals receive im- 
pressive suggestion through fable and 
nature story. 


Send for descriptive circular 





Educational Publishing Company 


Notes 


— On and after May 1, 1907, the Scher- 
merhorn Teachers’ Agency, for nineteen 
years located at 3 East Fourteenth Street, 
will occupy a suite of offices in the Billings 
Court building, 353 Fifth Avenue, corner 
34th Street. On the cornér to the west is 
located the Waldorf-Astoria, to the north 
the new B. Altman store, while diagonally 
across is the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, on the site of the old A. T. Stewart 
mansion. The rapid growth of the Scher- 
merhorn Agency and the steady trend of 
business northward has made it necessary 
to secure more commodious quarters and a 
more central location. In arranging the new 
offices the convenience of the school official 
and the teacher has been the first thought 


of the proprietors and visitors will at once 
realize this fact. 


— The Bulletin of the New York Univer- 


_sity Summer School issued this week an- 


nounces ninety-seven courses to be given 
at University Heights during the six weeks 
beginning July rst. Among the new courses 
is one on School Organization and School 
Administration, and courses on the English 
Novel and on Browning and Tennyson. 
A new department has been added on the 
Teaching and Supervision of the Manual. 
Arts. Two courses in Art and Manual 
Training will be given during the first 
three weeks of the Summer School. A 
course on Constructive Work for Elemen- 
tary Schools and one on Object Drawing. 
The course on Kindergarten Methods will 
be repeated. The courses in the Depart- 
ment of Domestic Art will be continued 
as in former years. In the Department of 
Physical Education, a new course has been 
added on Anatomy in relation to pbysical 
education, and also courses on the Organi- 
zation and Administration of School Play- 
grounds. The course on Methods of Pre- 
paring and Conducting Gardens for the 
Education of Children will be repeated. 

The Schwab estate, recently given to the 
University, will be utilized for the work of 
the Summer School, the two large mansions 
having been furnished for use-as dormi- 
tories. The attendance of the school the 
last six years has shown a steady increase 
from 63 to 351. It is expected that the 
attendance this year will approximate 500. 
New York University was one of the first 
universities in the country to undertake 
summer school work, and has now carried 





Boston New York Chicago 
Berkeley, Cal. 


on a Summer School for thirteen consecutive 
years. Write for a copy of the Bulletin. 


Reduce 
Your Fat. 


Rengo Rapidly Reduces Excess Fat 
Without the Aid of Tiresome 
Exercises or Starva- 
tion Diet, 


OOSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Rengo will reduce excess fat and build up 
the cage and health of anyone who eats it 
Soy regularly for a short time. 
It is a product of nature, de- 
licious to the taste and safe 
and harmless in all its prop- 
erties. It will not injure the 
digestive organs <s so many 
drugs and medicines do, 
Rengo will positively re- 
duce surplus fat rapidly and 
do so without harm to the 
subject. It is very palatable 
and pleasant to eat. It is 
» prepared in a highly con- 
centrated form and is con- 
venient to carry in the 
pocket so one can have it with him at all times. 





Eat Rengo Like 
Fruit or Candy. 





This Illustration Plainly Shows What Rengo 
Has Done. 


Rengo requires no exhausting exercises or 
starvation dieting to help it out as so many of 
the so-called fat remedies do. You can go 
right ahead and attend to your regular daily 
duties. It compels proper assimilation of the 
food and sends the food nutriment into the 
muscles, bones and nerves and builds them up 
instead of piling it up in the form of excess fat. 

It is mild, pleasant and harmless; put. up 
in concentrated form in small packages for 
convenience, 

If you suffer from excess fat send your name 
and address to-day for a trial package of 
Rengo, mailed free in plain wrapper. Fill out 
free coupon below. 





FREE RENGO COUPON. 

If you suffer from excess fat all you have to do is 
fill in your name and address on dotted lines below 
and mail to Rengo Coe., 1512 Rengo Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., and they will mail in plain 
wrapper, free, a trial package. 

















The Augsburg Summer School of Drawing 
Will hold its Sixth Annuai Session in Chicago During July, 1907 


If you desire to teach drawing, or to teach it more effectively, or in a 


more 


responsible and remunerative position, begin now to arrange for a two weeks’ attendance 
at the Augsburg Summer School of Drawing at Chicago in 1907. 


Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the business manager, 


Mr. E, S. SMITH, 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIlinois, 
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If you\can get the hate 
children to '!* enjoy! 3 } No. 72, - POCAHONTAS. 
reading good litera= ee No, 81, Cyrus W. Fietp. . | 
ture you Widl have _| No. 29 > STORMEs FROM GARDEN AND Fretp/ I. « 
little trouble in STORIES AND RETIERS Contains 15‘short stories that first appeared in Prd- C 
8 




















mary Education. 
J OUT & lass room, No. 21. . Srorres FRoM GARDEN AND Frecp, IT 


TRY I dt: Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
You will find an 25 No, 45.-- STORIES OF The PrGrims, 

amp a8 e supp Ly fe} f £00 ad In simple form, the’Stéry of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

Literature in these No, 46.. STORY OF THE BosTON’ TEA PARTY, 


* Besides the Si f ‘ 
school classics. tiind, wontp. S08. mage oh reocpeigns * metadooney 


Tea” and *‘ The Origin of Yankee 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. | No. 68. Story ov rae Norseaumy. 
, A story in simple form, by Mrs, S..E. Dawes, of 
how the bravé Norse Eric disgovered America. 


“ No. 69. Puss In Boots. 
First Grade. No, 185, _ Robinson Crusor, Parr L yet wiwngs al Hipiees to Lie ee See ye 


6) 
In oliole | ‘ 4 nits av: tale of i 
i ZESOP’ n simple formi-for second grade children. e 
No. se ted § dha coew Leaut tebe: *Woasat story is complete in four numbers, Fully-illusteated. No. 95. Storigs or. REVOLUTION. — I. 
es or primary $. ge .. Foxan 2 ar wi 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodie-and | “No. 186,. Robison Crusoz.’ Parr II: Story of Lexington and Concord in sinrple form. 
éthe Piece of Gold, the Wolf. and the Goat, The Lazy 
seresshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid.and the | No, 187. Ropinson Crusox. Parr III. No, 96. STorigs OF Revorvrion. ILI. 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. No. 188. Rosmson Causox.” Parr iv: Same as above. British driven from Boston, 
-No, 3. Aisor’s FABLes. : : SAE a 
© Same as above. The Hawk and thé Nightingale, | NO. 189 CHILDREN OF History... I. o. 10%. . Stories or Revoivtion,~ HI. 


The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- Same as-95 and 96, Battle of Long Island. 
“the Dove.. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the ton, S. F. B.Morsey Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
"Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, language. Large, clear type. No. 120, - THE Liserty BExt, 


ENo. 11. SELECTIONS FROM AisoP. 1. No. 190. CHILDREN’ oF Hustor¥. IL. Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


Same as above; containing The Two Frogs, The ; “« "The: : It in the City, 
‘Battle of the Bitds and Beasts, The Lark-and Her Young Em Sane ory cl Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster : ners ee 1. okie e ” 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the ; » Bryant. n the quai own. 


aapyiee, The Boy ant the Nettle, "Rie Little Manse. No, 196, LxecENDs OF THE SPRINGTIME, . TI. 
me No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aisop.. IT, How the Summer Came ‘(Indian ~ Legend), Idun 
~ Same ‘as dbove, Containing The Blind Man and the} and the Apples (Norse Legend), 
> Lame Man, The Wind and. the Sun, The Arab and the : s) 
= Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf-and the Lamb; The Rat.|No. 198: Tux FLOWER WoRLp, nt €a rs 
-sand the Elephant, The Fly and the Horses Containing many stories and legends about flowers; - 
“No. 73. Bubs, Stems AND, Roots. also many designs for brush work. 
: A littl Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
Pr ?buds, Illustrated. Third Grade. 
No. 74. WHat ANNIE Saw. No, 1, _Grimm’s Farry Tags, — 1, 


Nature Stories, on of a ees Len aly mers: - Soune by ho Abel for eE grade en 
;, : i ‘ bbits, ; i . ren. Contains the followin, stories; e Princess a 
Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar anima’ + pantry. ber tee ing sto Seg nt ne 
» No. 77. FLower Frienns. _ I: 


> Anothet delightful Nature Reader, telling about the | No. 4.. GRimM’s Farry Tags,” II, 
early spring flowers, in simple language. __, i hewn ee No. ‘ Hans in Luck, Jack ofall 
No. 109. THe BuTreRFLy-BABy. ae tO ee 

" Containing the story, Mother’ Butterfly’s Baby No: 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshoppe Said Uniform with 1 and 4. ‘The Three Little Men in the 
© Annie, The Katydid. A charming little 5 Wood, Hansel and Gretel, 















































pee No. 110. PLANT BABrEs. 


Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
dchly illustrated stories. 
© No..143.° BaBes OF THE Woon, 
"+. Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling No. 9." THE STORY OF BRYANT, 


"s i se chestnuts, A short bio: hy of itabl h der- i 
phasis cok roo baie he aleo, haes Cissngs, | 3, (A shor toeeri ot gyre gine . GRADES Ili. and TV. 


$ ”s babi iden’rod, etc, contains  biograptwes “of twenty-five moted men and . fs 
veoh ape cey'e women. ‘Teachers will find this set invaluable tohave on | RuSkin’s King of the Golden 
No. 144. Narur® SToRigs. their desk so as to have at: hand a-short yet complete 


Telling about-cranberries, beans, peas,’ and other | )istory of the following: o River. 
Plants and vegetables. No. 25.. StorY OF COLUMBUs. | Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Wo. 215,. THe Butrerriy’s Homgx - 
<* Similar to No. 109. ca attics Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
rss Soe Mulock’s Little Lame Prince 
Second Grade. ; No, 28. ~ WASHINGTON, ‘ 


‘No. 7. eae — Bithyc Hecor, ve cia | No do: BRAN. ; Swift's Gulliver Among the Little — - 
i The story itt Ridi ood told in simple ? 3 44: 
~ form, Tikeotbate: large ieee. = . No, 30. WEBSTER, People of Lilliput. 


No. 8, JAcK AND THE BEANSTALK. »| No. 3x, LiNconn, 


Always interesting to children, told in sty form. No. 35. Lowzut. ‘ GRADES IV. and Vv. 
No, 75.. Roots AND STEMS. 


‘i Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. No. 36, TENNYSON. Ewing’s Jackanapes. r 
peevitrased. No. 42; ‘WuirTizr. ; ; s ‘a Hedeidet es 
No. 76. . Biap* FRIENDS, Was dex Copem: Brown's Rab and His Friends. - 
Stori he |W ker, Flicker, Pu: : : ee) 3 : 
ch The Gaoteo, Redeved Vireo, Black acd Yellow. k No. 44. FULTON. Swift’s Gulliver Among the ©. 
7 Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. pate Sean Giants. . Pg eam 
)eNo, 78, -Fiower Frrenps, IL. aba: PUTNEY: a akon. 
- Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully | No, 60, EpDison. TS Oe ae 
© | Nop6t. HAWrHoRNE, =~ © aint Np ae > ied See E 
i No 6 & EER Mos. 2. | Eduteational Publishing’ Co. — 
~ Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated, ogee oe ay! 4 4 GES os a: ot Be igo 
No. 87. Lecenps of THE.SpRINGTIME.. ~~. No,'63,, ; LOUISA Bis ALOORE, «8 BR EA B, 17th Street, New pia tee oe >? 
» Being the story of pire pe na 1 ey 75 Nov 64. JAMES Watt; aay ae. | » ‘928 Wabash Avenue, ‘Chitago. = 
ceelaes: Biter ; . | Ne, 70... STEPHENSON.» . ene is .° $0 Bromfield Street, Boston)... 
. - < . . : - on 7 hy 2. 
¥ . ‘ . at 


No. 14, SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. II, 


Sameas..13.. The White Setpent,Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. ¢ 


~ 





No. 79. Fuowxk Prienvs, Ii 
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“THE LATEST SCHOOL-ROO!M SUCCESS 


~ Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





SIx PRIMERS 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN 


A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. 

Ideal in content and make-up asa book. The illustrations 
really illustrate and appeal to childhood—the dramatic effects and 
the lively action arouse and hold the child’s interest from cover 
to. cover. With such a book the child must learn to read almost 
as unconsciously as ‘he learned to talk. “* The uncertain littlee 
feet are guided to higher levels by steps, easy and pleasant.” 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
CHICKEN LITTLE 


Advanced Primer... Fully Illustrated. 

Step by step, the child grows unconsciously familiar with 
words and sentences and readily interprets the printed page, 
while he looks and wonders at the Kittens as they take their way 
along the pages in grotesqué array, toil at their soiled mittens or 
wail at the theft of the mischievous magpie. 


THE THREE BEARS 


A Story Primer. _ Illustrated. 

Like the ‘‘ Little Red Hen” and the ‘‘ Three Pigs,” this little 
book avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very 
- pleasantly a good working vocabulary and familiarity with word 
and alphabetic symbols.. Here is Silver Locks, the lovely, frisky 
gad-about, and here that gruff, rough and weird bear family. 
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THE THREE PIGS 
A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. 


The element: of the serial, the continued story, so dear. to 
the child heart, crowns the book with success, for here the little 
one gets the story from the printed page, as he gets his dinner, 
because he likes it; and alike in each case is the gain of growth 
and power. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
SEVEN KIDS 


Advanced Primer. Illustrated. 
The aim in this and other books of the series is to gain such 
a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy 
Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to util- 


ize it inthe mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the little reader. 


BOW-WOW AND FMEW-TMEW 
Advanced Primer. Ilustrated. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which 
instruct while they charm the little readers; who wonder and 
want to know all about these interesting creatures, 


THREE FIRST READERS 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Fully Illustrated. 


Three fascinating folklore tales, rewritten in the straight- 
forward language of those days when the world was young, and 
arranged in development of story and prerens of word and 
phrase perplexities with an art born of experience, of careful 
ehild study, and of deep love for children. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. There is happily 

infused ‘through all the difficulties that beset the little learner, a 
dramatic effect that stimulates him to read on with a zest and a 
_-wholesomeness of tone that nourishes qualities of high worth in 
‘individual and social life. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 
‘REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully Mlustrated: 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax nor 
even perplex the little ones of the first and second grade, as all 
_~- Suave been long familiar in the household and in the 5 folklore of 

~ the fireside. 





HOP 0’ MY THUIMB 


‘TOM THUMB 


Graphically Illustrated. 


Dr. Harris pertinently .remarks: ‘If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

The stories of this reader, found in the oldest literature of 
the race, have just this simplicity of statement and toteresf 
The stories are full of movement and of a heroism that appeals, 
not in vain, to this early stage of development. 


Cloth Binding, Price, each, 30 Cents 





- _ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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